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Where sh 
W orking, 
On. shirt 

On gowns of silk : 

"Tull her busy thin ( 

A eleton kind of machiner 

The le was strewn 

W itl earh buttons it sho ce ml 

With gaudy stuf “a thousand dyes, 

An eads that o] ‘amed i he eloom like eyes; 
While in the midst of these beautiful things 
Glimmered a Sewing Bird’s silver wings. 

But the blankets tha lay on her bed were poor, 
And cracks were plain in the crazy door, 

The roof was low and the floor was old, 

And the work-girl shivered as if a-cold; 

And to judge by the veins in her wan white hand, 
She did not live on the fat of the land. 


oh the room, 


Now when the shadow crept throu 
Filling the place with a cheerless gloom, 
So that the weary work was stopped, 
Her thin mechanical hands she dropped, 
And gazed at the wall so bare and bald, 
Where the shadowy feet of the Twili 

If at that moment she dreamed at all, 

Or peopled with visions the cold white wall, 
She thought perhaps of that one bright day, 
In the month of June or the month of May, 


‘ht crawled 


When, rich with the savings of many a week, 
She felt fresh winds blow over her cheek, 
As, with friends as poor and lonely as she, 
She caught her first glimpse of the calm blue 
Or roamed by copses or sunny lea, 

And learned how bright the world could be. 


But I doubt if the poor are rich in dreams, 
Or build fine castles by golden streams ; 
For want, like frost-bite, kills the grain 


That Fancy sows in the teeming brain, 


And it is not every dreamy stare 


is filling with fairies the twilight air. 


Yet still she sat, and, it may be, dreamed 

I hope so—until there suddenly seemed 

To sweep through the room a rustle of wings 
With a tinkling as if of silvery rings, 

And then a low and a soaring song, 

That every instant grew more strong. 

She looked at wall and window and floor, 


She peered through the gloom at the crazy door: 
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Nothing was visible any where, 

And still the song was thrilling the air; 

Then she turned her eyes to the table of pine, 
And saw something shiver and dimly shine; 
And lo! from the midst of the shreds of silk, 
And the pearly buttons that shone like milk, 
There came the song of the silver rings, 

And the gleam and flutter of shining wings; 
As up from the table the Sewing bird sprang, 


While singing it soared, and soaring it sang: 


‘ Follow me up, and follow me down, 
Hither and thither. through all the town: 

For there are lessons that nast be taught, 

And there are changes that must be wrought, 
And there are wrongs that the world shall know— 
So follow, follow, whereer I gol” 

Then the work-girl rose from her rickety chair, 
And opened the door that led on the stair, 
While swift overhead the Sewing Bird flew, 

And earoled and fluttered as if it knew 

That it led her spirit in threads as strong 

As the chains of Love or the Poet’s song; 


While ever there rang throug) the corridor hollow 


The silvery strain of * Follow! Follow I” 


So down the avenue of Broadway, 

Where the lamp-light shone like an amber day, 
The Sewing Bird led the maiden along, 

To the airy tune of its fairy song. 

They came to a palace ornate and tall, 

With marble pillars and marble wall, 

And windows of glass so large and clear 

That the panes seemed lucid as atmosphere. 

The work-girl stopped as the crowd went by, 
And gazed through the windows with wistful eye; 
For the walls were splendid with paint and gold, 
The couches were fit for the Sybarites old, 

And the floor was soft with the Brussels woof, 
And flowery frescoes ran over the roof, 

While a delicate radiance from globes of glass 
Fell soft as sunlight upon the 


Who are the Princes—the work-girl thought— 
That dwell in this palace by Genii wrought ? 
She looked, and beheld some dozen or ten 
Young and excessively nice young men; 
Their faces were beardless, rosy, and fair, 

An astonishing curl was in their hair, 

Their feet were squeezed into shiny boots, 
Their nails were pink, and white at the roots; 
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Their hands were as taper, their li 
As an Arab maiden’s in 


Their waisteoats were 


Palestine: 


miracles to behold. 
Ribbed with velvet and tlecked 


with gold; 
And pertect rivers of watch-chain ran 
Over the breast of each nice young man. 
But you could not see in a single face 
Of courage or manhood the faintest tract 
Through every feature the sentiment ran, 
‘If you please [ would rather not be a man? 
One of them sat in an easy chair, 

With smirking, impudent, indolent air, 

Blandly explaining, with smile serene, 


The merits of Cantator’s sewing-machine : 
While others lounged through the 
Dittusinge the odk 


gorgeous room 
ws of Lubin’s perfume, 
over the last 


me ’ =" ae 
1c last week an a tL 1t gay 














g ip Me 


BUT THE CROWD AT THE WINDOWS THOUGHT TIIEW SUBLIME. 


AND WISHED THAT THEY HAD SUCII AN EASY TIME. ' 





THE SEWING BIRD. 
But the crowd at the windows thought them sublime. 
And wished that they had such an easy time. 


As the work-girl gazed at this splendid array 
Of Cantator’s young men on show in Broadway, 

She gathered her shawl round her wasted form, 
While her breath congealed on the window-panes warn 
And sighed, “ Ah me! ah me! ah me! 

This is the place where I should be!” 

Then the Sewing Bird swelled his silvery throat, 

And trilled through the air his erystal 
“& Eillow me Up, and follow VV dows. 
Hither and thither, through all the tow 
For there are still mor splendid marts 


ine note 


di 
’ 


That never will warm the work-girls’ hearts, 
And the lesson is still to hy fully learned 


THlow womans pittance by win is ear) ed I” 


““NO PATTERN IS LIKE IT ON HONOR IN TOWN, 


JUST BECOMES YOUR COMPLEXION—SHALL I PUT IT DOWN?” 
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*T was a vast, majestic dry-goods store, 

Into whose portals from every shore 

Came cashmeres, satins, and silks and shawls, 

To flood the counters and fill the halls: 

There Paris sent its delicate gloves, 

With mantles, “such beauties!” and bonnets, “such loves!” 
And China yielded from primitive looms 

Its silks shot over with changeable blooms. 

While India’s golden tissues blent 

With camels’ hair from the Syrian’s tent. 

At each counter was something, not man not boy, 

A sort of effeminate hobbledehoy, 

And over the laces it simpered and smiled, 

And blandly each feminine idiot beguiled 

With “ Charmingest fashion!” and *“ Isn’t it sweet 2” 
“Just allow me to show you—remarkably neat!” 
“No pattern is like it—on honor—i 

Just becomes your complexion—shal ut it down? 
And its frippery fingers went dabbling through tapes, 
And its glozing discourse was of trimmings and capes 


And to see its expressionless eyes youd have thought 


I 
That its soul, like its tape s, had been long ago bought 


As the work-girl gazed on this muscleless crew, 
Who were doing the things she was destined to d 
She sighed, “Ah me! ah me! ah me! 


This is the place where I should be!” 


Then the Sewing Bird swelled his silvé ry throat, 
And uttered a piercing reverberant not 

“ Follow me here, and follow me there, 

Out through the Sree-blowing mountain air. 

Up to the heart of the healthy Aill. 

Deep in the heart of the backwoods still : 
For the lesson still re mains for you— 

To show you the labor that men should do.’ 


Up in a wild Californian hill, 

Where the torrents swept with a mighty will, 

And the grandeur of Nature filled the air, 

And the cliffs were lofty, rugged, and bare, 

Some thousands of lusty fellows she saw 

Obeying the first great Natural Law. 

From the mountain’s side they had scooped the earth 
Down to the veins where the gold had birth, 

And the mighty pits they had girdled about 

With ramparts massive and wide and stout; 

And they curbed the torrents, and swept them round 
Wheresoever they willed, through virgin ground 
They rocked huge erat les the livelong day, 

And shoveled the heavy tenacious clay, 
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And grasped the nugget of gleaming ore, 
The sinew of Commerce on every shore. 


Their beards were rough and their eyes were bright 
For their labor was healthy, their hearts were light: 


And the kings and princes of distant lands 
Blessed the work of their stalwart hands. 


Then high o'er the shovel’s and pick-axe’s clang 
Loudly the song of the Sewing Bird rang : 

“ See, see, see, see! 

Tuts is the place where MEN should be!” 

And he soared once more through the boundless air 


While the work-girl] followed him, w ondering wher 


She saw a region of mighty woods 
Stretching away for millions of roods; 
The odorous cedar and pine-tree tall 


And the live oak, the grandest among them all, 
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And the solemn hemlock—massive and 


Claiming broad space for each mighty limb. 


Then she heard the clang ‘the woodman’s 
Booming alone through ‘ lumber tracks, 
And she heard the crack of the yieldi 

As deeper and deeper the k 

And the swishine fall—the 

And the following stillness, 

Then, moving among the avenues dim, 

She saw the lumbermen, giant of 

The frau sess of Heaven was in each faee, 
And their forms were grand with untutored crace; 
The ir lau l 


And swect as the wood-notes their working sone, 


eh was hearty, their blow was strong, 


As they hewed the limbs from the giant tree, 
And stripped off his leafy mystery. 

They breathed the air with elastic lungs, 

They trolled their ditties with mirthfw tongues, 
And to see it would do a citizen good, 

With what unction they relished their homely food ; 


““THE FRANKNESS OF HEAVEN WAS IN EACH FACE, 


AND THEIR FORMS WERE GRAND WITH UNTUTORED GRACE.” 





THE SEWING BIRD 
} 


heir trenchant axe, 


hunger was keen as t 
jokes as broad as their brawny backs. 


» Sewing Bird sane, 


the sonorou 


‘here MEN 

: 

floated once more throug 
work-girl tollows him, wond 


1 she Saw 


Vast plateaus of loamy lan 

Quickening with life in th early th: 

The pulse ot the waking Spring she heard, 
trills of the gladdened bird, 


And the broken tri 
And the teams atield with their heavy plod 

As they dragged the share through the juicy sod 
Through the crisp clear air she heard the voice 
Of sturdy plowmen and farmer-boys 

And a busy din from the farm-yards rang, 


And she heard the spades in the furrows « 


IN HER ATTIC ROOM, 


“THE WORK-GIRL SAT 
AND WRAPPED IN GLOOM 


COLD AND SILENT, 
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As the 
Smiled over cottac 
And reddened the 


Then down tl 


sulnimmer sun 


Iroug 


As the i 
Like 


Will 


sew in y 


ed 


Bird 


no lon: 
And the Sewing Bird 


rm 
The 


here was 


oF 
voice Was Sslient 


But sh 


with 

and 
harvests 

the 


The mowers swarthy an 


sane 


over QOhio’s 


I) that 
And silent forever the silver tongue; 


e pondered long on th 
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Then a sudden chang swept over the scene, 


a lent 
field an 
ot 


L told, 


Wavillg 


sharp-prowed ships in a 


lan 


had 


Sho 


ONCE ul 


strange di cre 


That she, wherever she turned, should see 


Men in the places where won 


A SUMMER 


re 
‘Ss 
L 

ish et. 
atonka, and Wepe 
Pesq 


, and Penikese 


1 ket, 
Na 
Cuttyhunk 


hawena, nese, 


‘NUCH are the uncouth and barbarian names | that ‘‘ while the Northmen were living upon tl 
‘ew, shat 


it first salute the of the seaward- 
bound traveler, beheld the most 


Christian « ity of New Bedford fade out between 


ears 


who having 


sky and water, turns from his retrospections to 
consider that line of islands lying across the en- 
trance to Buzzard’s Bay, seeming to bar the out- 
ward passage. Collectively, they are called the 
‘*Elizabeth Islands,” honor of the Virgin 
Queen who reigned in England at the time of 
Their 


doubtless received from the aboriginal heathen. 


in 


their discovery. individual titles were 
and woven into euphonious verse by some in- 
spired Longfellow of the whale-ship’s forecas- 
tle 

A New Bedford historian ‘Buzzard’s 
Bay was discovered by the Northmen in _ the 
tenth century, and by them named Straumfiord ; 
by Gosnold, in 1602, and named ‘ Gosnold’s 
Hope ;’ and by the early settlers of Dartmouth 
*‘ Buzzard’s Bay s” 
fish 


SAVS, 


the latter name probably given 


from the hawk (which in old works upon 


natural history is called the Buzzardet, or little 


IN NEW 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


en should | 


ENGLAND. 


PORTE CRAYON 


econd Paper 


Buzzard), as I suppose from the great num! 


he shor 


of this bird of prey being seen about t 
and islands of the bay.’ 
We 


are also informec from the same sour 


shores of this bay a son was born in the yeat 
1007, to one of the commanders of the « xp dition 
Thorfinn, and named Snorri Thorfinnson. Fron 
this child the celebrated sculptor Thorwaldset 
is said to be desce nded.”’ 

The train of reasoning which leads us to thi 
conclusion, as exhibited in the foregoing par 
graph, has at least the merit of brevity, and may 
be reinforced by a suggestion of my friend Dick, 
who thinks it probable that the talent for “sex ly - 
ing,” so nobly developed in the Dane, might he 
fairly attributable to this early association of h 
ancestors with the American Indians. 

Of the Elizabeth Islands we saw nothing mor 
than the blue swelling outlines of the most dis 
tant rising above the sea line, the fresh buddit 
forests of Nauslfon nearer at hand, and the spark- 
ling pebble beaches of Onkatonka and Non: 
messet, as we wound through the narrow a1 
tortuous channel of Wood's Hole. Than this, 
there in nature where earth, air, an 


is no spot 
ined to 


stimu 


water seem more favorably coml 
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Wa 


ml: 


iu) 
I ae 


— 


Al H 
il 
| st i 


CAPTAIN WEST 

late the body to vigorous and hardy health, or] tainment kept by Mrs. Captain West, an old- 
excite the fancy to bold and dashing adventure. | fashioned country inn, and as full of comfort, 
Leaving this pretty chain of islands behind us, 
in the fast moving steamer, Fuag/e’s Wing, we 
next churned the blue waters of the Vineyard 


Sound, the great thoroughfare of our coasting, 
trade 


tidiness, and snugness as all these old-fashioned 
places are supposed to be. 
Holmes’s Hole has six or eight hundred inhab- 
itants, chiefly sea-faring men and their families 
a Broadway of commerce, where craft of | and as the men are generally absent, women and 
all grades and denominations are seen going and | children bear rule. Quiet, good order, and cheer- 


coming in continuous streams, whitening the | fulness seem to be the predominant characteris- 


whole horizon with their bleached canvas. tics of the community within doors and without 
Over the breezy Sound, at length we enter the | To account for this enviable state of things, ‘ap- 

quiet and cozy little harbor of Holmes’s Hole, | tain West suggests an explanation. 

ed himself frankly and unresery 

fully made up his mind t 


ig tO 1 


and land at the white weather-boarded village 
at its head. A civil porter takes charge of our 


baggage and conducts us to the House of Enter- 


He express- 
edly as if he had 


t—all the while pac- 
ing up and down a bit of paved walk in front of 





nearly jerked m¢ 


braced myself ; 


Dashaw uy 


CHING A SHARK, 
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rtune willed a speedy rewar 

*y, my friend presently dre 

bass, which, as a legitimate prize, 
nsigned to the boat’s cistern, and fron®that 
hing went on prosperously, In rapid su 


] 
n we drew up more bass, scuppaug, skates, 


inders, and other varieties which I can 
en to name, much less describe. 


not 
— eo 
CLEC ¢ 
This amusement lasted several hours, and was 
‘ry well as long as our curiosity 


i was piqued by 

novelty and variety of our game ; but it must 
be considered tame work in comparison with the 
active and exciting sport of bluefishing. So, 


with the sun considerably past meridian and a 


IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


the pleni 
on Dick and 
kept 


tas reme 


es of a large 
] flurry. 
ot, to be used 


stout and 
at our vel 


1 
Ken O1 


i 
nodated 


with : 
into a lively and entertainin 
turned naturally on 

Forme rly, he said, Cape Cx 
furnished 


chant 


nearly all the comm 
marine of the United 

the reputation of these men for 
and reliability that they were soug 

owners from all quarters to take charge of 
vessels, 


tended 


As our ¢ mmercial relations } 


ave 
these limited sources failed to supply the 
demand, and of late years Maine has been drafted, 
and still continues to furnish large supplies of 
sea-captains. Indeed when we look at thes« 
rocky and sterile coasts, consider the ainount of 
population they contain, and the improvements 
that have grown up upon them, as it were, al- 
in the teeth of nature, we are struck with 


, Who when asked 


most 
th 
tt 


1€ aptness of the be y's answer 
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id in this country for a living? re- 
‘e build school-houses and raise men.’ 
At a point where the roads diverged, our talk- 
ative passenger took leave, and loing so of- 
t pay for the ride. The proffered remu- 
ion was declined of course. The strange 
»med somewhat surprised, but thanked 1 
y and pursued his Journey homeward. 
he was gone, our entertainer turnes 
ing and said, ‘* Rugged necessity 
mong these people 
lay business—an exactness which is ofte 


everyi 
mistaken by strangers for parsi been 
on better acquaintance with them, you will find the most 
is not incompatible 
and a generous private ho 

This habit, however, of 
is sometimes carried into extre1 
tensely ludicrous. Some years ago a party en 1, pleased at the 
gaged in the United States Coast Survey were ted States Governmer 
encamped on the Barnstable shore, when one of me thousands in damages, 
the young men wanting a signal-pol 
from a fence hard by. <A few days after the 
party moved its quarters to a point about ten resulting 
miles distant, and on the day following the re- 
moval the officer was surprised by a visit from a 
countryman, evidently dressed in his go-to-meet- 
ing clothes, but all dusted, sweated, red, travel- 
blown, and perturbed. ‘‘ Capting,” quoth he, 
taking no notice of the proffered camp-stool, i 1 lam 
‘*some of your men have committed a depred: hat I know on; but } r is middlin’ sear 
tion and an outrage on my property.” The} the Cape—a bunch of sorrel here and ther 
speaker eath and the C: all cr un Ing ier stunnyv; and I see a 
looked ave, ‘ , he continued, al vorting ’round my field looking wishful 
indignant and injured air, ‘‘ they have tool V » fer at the low place where the rails 
my fences to make signal-poles, an thougl nissing; and you see he might have got in 

, 


the matter woul have been settled befor I dw things tremenjous, but pe rhaps 


moved ; but you packed off without giving me wasn't able Go. as there was nawt 
ce whatsomever; and the first I heard | ‘ rather gu there beant any damag 
lis morning, and that’s what I thought due on that account—which, if the re beant 
no merit of theirn that committed the 
the chief, ‘‘you had And as for the rails they took—wa’al, I d 
some refreshment. You know on but one rail they took, and stuck it 
on the pint. Now a new rail is worth perha] 
y declined both repose and re- no great sum, and that rail was not quite nev 
reed that he was considerably _ and so I guess I'd have no call to claim of 4 
more than the value of a se 
hand rail, which I guess may 
about ten cents.” 
T ] e engineer 
retiring to the f: 
tent, fumbled 
ments and drawings until he 
compose his agonized counter 
Then returning to Mr. Sandy, 
the dime from his vest por ket, 
paid it over. 
Mr. Sandy thanked him an 
fered a receipt, which was declin 
The invitation to refresh w 
peated, and this time accepted 
‘*Capting,” said the farmer 
ing to go, ‘‘I’m a man that dor 


like to be put upon by any body, 
nor to lay under any injustice or 


¢ 


mistreatment; but I’m none of 
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skv fellows that want to claim more 
dy 


ies, and that can’t settle a difficulty | where . 
meet with a liberal and civil spoken | to have b 
man. If you or any of your people should times. 
be passing by my house I'd be glad if you Among the 
stop and take a bite with me. Good- may see tl 
hidden, like : 
isbury is a quiet rural village near the bowere« 
centre of the Vineyard, located on a high plain, line of 
in the midst of what appears to be the best a surf flashes : thund 


cultural portion of the island. Our sojourn here, and aroun l » unbroke 


although rendered memorable by the most charm- whose he dome of he 


ing and polished hospitality, was not marked by ly as the cover of a soup-turee 


any of those notable adventures or exciting nov- panorama of ocean, sights anc 
elties so indispensable to the tourist’s note-book. | impressive to the landsman, ar hich, 
Yet to the lover of nature the views from the snow-capped mountains to the Switzer, 
breezy hill-tops which rise to the westward of | prairie bloom to the Western Indian 
Tisbury offer varied and uncommon attractions. er to the Scot—like all natural 
round and beneath him he may see, looking limities—become essential to 
eastward, the extensive plain that lies toward born and nurtured within their infl 


if it u 
Edgartown, like a sea of green sward, with isl- Martha’s Vineyard is the largest of the grou] 
ands of stunted forest and white farm-houses of islands lying off the southern coast of Massa- 
dotted over its surface, like sails on the ocean. | chusetts, and, with the Elizabeth Islands. forms 
Io the west is a tumult of hills, grass covered, Duke’s County of that Commonwealth Its 
specked with flocks of sheep, and broken with length from east to west about twenty miles 
1umerous detached and massive granite rocks, It is ten miles wide at one point, although it 


i ign 
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Ith does not exceed 
west its surface is undula 
idges and hills to the h 


nve. 


ght of two 

Toward the south 
iiefly covered with 
er, 


a growth 
and rem nding one, i 
e high levels of the All 


fair proportion of woo 


n 


cheerful exteri 


withir 


1 
welcome 


rows here in 
land produce 
System Of ¢ iltiva 
found profitable. 
efforts of ral publie-spirited 


pirit 
, who have ¢ I 


farms, 
occupation wit 
which has wield 
t condescend to the ox-goad 
who has been wont to plow the le Ys ave fi \ the face 
ean will not turn up sand | gulli 
pate h of ¢ 


r Various a 

3 blac k, bre 
Here, on a dreary point, nearly ec 
> man body 


of the island by a coup * | abound in all sorts of fossil 
r ponds, dwells the s ‘anty ren ul { 
The 


of monsters that might have swall 
it we enter the reservation the appearance 


ils, from petri he 
haugs as big as your thumb nail to the skel 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land. g ved the 
} ] 
v thing ind 


i 


] 

> of | that swallowed Jonah. 

! icates a thriftless and iferior As the shades of evening ened we retw 

l The hills are treeless and sh S: § 1 to the light-house, and there i 

unber of ordinary cattle may be s wsin he faithful guardiatr 
n the luxuriant grass; but no signs of 


n of the 
s th ng of the we 


minator if 


were 1ny 


( 
npro are visil 


ps unsurpas 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE, GAY HEAD 
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t ae = 
Ss yer: 


a ee 


ss 
a 


= 


€ 
e 
pet 
f 
i= 


SS 
SS 
~ 


es FS 


1e] with cur retired, and escaping from 
eyes the various specimens of animal and vi in, all foam-crested and care 
exuvix thrown up by th les. ‘here were | of Neptune 
ning, wet and salted, Dick threw 

id and rolled over and ov i 


ithering 


Breathless with 


table 
lefties OT Ma- 


sponges, and mosses, and many va 
ye With whose names and qualities we were | sai 
Chen among the mass- ‘*Whoop! whoop! hurr: 
dead bodies of various 
and 


rine a/ 
entirely unacquainted. 


es of sea-weed were the 


fish, young sharks, lobsters, 
* uncouth things, to which we found it 

It to assign a place, seeming the connect-| moderate my ¢ 

But long | while, under the inspiriting 
sea-air, soul and mind had entire 


is glorious! 
I felt as if I would like to j 
years, thou 
; a 


crabs, star-fish, 
consideration of my 
xtravagance. 
infl 


ing links between animals and weeds. 
before curiosity was satisfied in this « 


lesultory 
search our own blood had caught the tumultuous. before the overrulin 


. vigor inimal 
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h C1IVILIZE 
lants have sh 
t, nothing mor 

heir original and natural oce ipation of fishir 
xtended ar mprov by the genius and 
terprise of the wl 
len pat hes that we observed were doub 
tivated by the women and children, after the 
lian fashion. 

Roos gave us a comf lit at wl ; i 
he and his wife j real v is regarded as 
retired to the parlor, where he spun us son 1- community, holding a ; 
yarns, and traded us some pretty shells wl he | ure—uniting the character of the 
had gathered in the Indian seas. The books on. with that of the New England Deacon. 
his table, he informed us, belonged t e school Simon is a man of middle age, tall, and of 
mistress, who was at that time « t most chieftain-like appearance. His face i 


1ouse, dian in form and color, ¢ 
Upon this su 


suggestio ve took leave, and! of shining black hair, tha 
vended our way to tl Academ upon his shoulders. In ] 


movements the peculiarities 


und the school in session. Seated 


iesks were some five-and-twenty youngling mistekably exhibited. In his 
both sexes and of mixed blood, where neg 


native dignity, which even his ill-made Chris 


lian, and white ancestry were jointly represent- | tian garments can not hide; a bland and 





~ 
x 
< 
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OP 


l woman of the 


vs, had been a Bap- 


gf women, 

10 treated us 

x} ighter that ; : 

lon Gay Head. asleep, or when some excitement div 
w walk, we ni imned asi minds temporarily fror 

erone consi , @ prente Se 


ng a cottage a 


ie island. This was a great boul-| I proposed that we should 


Toad Rock from its resemblance to ity of the land by asking for our 


mn its haun hes, Per- made no demurrt r, and we dire tly resented our- 
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in the fattest of 


gree, t iave generally been non- Immediately half a di 
itants in times of war—-owing, in some de- | to capture the coveted quadruped ; 
fluence of Quaker principles among | dame’s prayerful tone was quickly « 
] land » of rebellious 


them, but more, we imagine, to their expose: 


*, tothe in 


she flourished it 


utterly helpless position in the presence of such | broomstick 
in enemy as our two great wars have brought | enemy in a manner terrible to behold. 
the Revolutionary | ** Away with ve, cursed seed « 


upon our shores. During 


u 
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Sige inv 
and very 
rs who have : 
industrious and idle, fat and lean, sh 
ning, honest and daring—all have been welecom 
11 1 


ilike, and each shall now contribute something 
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not 

infinite! 

threads 

under th 

twistil 

watch wit 

this cable renders it usele f 

nest and making her egg bag, the latter being | (telling | 

the pr pal use made of t] by all spiders. | | ] 

Those wl ssess six nip} o not spin any I let it out. 

more threads than those with four. I feel 
red the extra two are o1 


as- s] e Was so fr 
: ‘eservoirs, con-| ran: so did the 
taining a secretion lich is 1 by them to) cover it, it was cut fai 
render their nests impervi 
1 their cables; 
ilways found ne 


insects abound. 


er and to} rax joins to the abdomen, : 
possessing | the tenacity of life was so gre: 
es, where | ran across the room r 
1 Brazil, | rated from the body. 

rmined, uses a} of alarm, rushed in wi 
large leaf for her nest, which is rolled up in aj and in he 
conical form and hung to a branch with many I 
strong cables. This nest is so highly varnished | most important 
that a piece of one I once saw I mistook for! was a 


vhose name has not been vet det 


domen she threw the 


chile YN nr } 
while I was s gy tne ) 


1 
1 
the blazing fire. I 


singular sig t » the large eyes ai 
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e, and the legs the color of the red ] 


-hot coals, 
but not consuming 


all and 


ody was the size of a tw 


for ne minutes 


atl 


n went 


} 


out my ms also, 


[he nty-five cent piece, 
mass Of black and yellowish red hair, and 
x strong le i 


wl. 


lisappointment was, of course, proportionate. 
- 


* 


were quite as stout as the qui 


I was amazed myself at its size, 


+t 
1? 
ab 
and 


i cane t 


en, in the woods, seen the small reed 
irds dangling in a number 


b he air by « 
trong cables of spider silk, no doubt the work 
creatures. I was told by a gentleman 
but a few weeks ago he saw a small bird on 


ese 


branch of a peach-tree on which a very large 
] him. They 
ike their nests in the hollow of trees, under 


saves, if thickly strewn, a he c 


pider was feeding, but she es« 


nd int 
It is a long tube, na 


avities ol 
rrowing to a point 
‘he sac is of a ve ry fine texture, 
ransparent as muslin. 
Mygale of South America is quite t 
hes in length from i he 
tremity of its abd 


hes by extending its legs. 


hree 
I ts mandibles to t ex- 


f men, and can cover a space of 
eight or ten in La- 
lle, speaking of a species he found in the 
West Indies, says: 


‘<The muscular strength of 
is very great, and it is with difficulty 
to let go whatever it seizes, even when the 


this spider 


le 
surface scarcely presents a hold for the claws 

ith which the tarsi are armed, or for the pow- 
erful fangs which assist them to kill birds and 
lizards. Dampier mentions that in Campeachy 


are as large as a man’s fist, with fangs an 


inch long, which by some people are use d for pick- 
iq pipe s or as tooth-pich mm particularly by those 
bled with the toothache, as they are said to cure 

the pain. 


The Myqale spins no web to entrap its 
prey, but springs upon it, lurking silently about 
for a fair chance, when with one bound it inserts 
its fangs between the skull and the first of the cer- 
vical vertebrae. If they do not consume the bird at 
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GALE FL‘ 


ent £ 


they reserve it ! 
} 


ables of sil 


y 
strong « 
} 


‘ 


keeps he 


Ss 
I 


th 
nut. 


rec 
rgo their fi 
ing. 
The M 
and ferociou 
know 


Figure 5 


s creature, nd only, 


the of Florida. 
food consists, as you may perceive, of the la 


for 


now, mM evergl: 


insects, such as crickets, S 


ticularly the large Southern roach 
mean nist t Her 
similar to her ce nge! mentione 


antag r her. nest and habits 


are above. 


It 


ers l 


is said that they possess many medicinal quali- 
Indians bu 
vy them necessary to heal 

ve a story in point from a fri¢ 
much among them immediately 
of Florida to the Unite 
] 


ties, and are not only eaten by the t 
are esteemed } 


ha nd 


after the ce 
} 


i 


st, and had obtain among 
other spe cimens, some of these Ss} iders, which, 
to preserve for a fut he 
bottle of whisky. This bottle was 
standing 
1 


State 


thing of a natura ( l, 


r ure day, 
on a box when some of 
visit in his tent. Fancy 
seeing the principal man place the |! 
mouth in ecstasy, and then 


him 


1 


i 

By the time 

er of Lands had recovered from his s 
bottle was drained, and the 
with delight at his bonne / 
spiders. This s} 

been told, in the 1 


his companions. 


grunting 
preserved 
9 I have 
» Florida 
ly among strangers 

Figure 6 is the Lycosa fera, the fie Lycee 
I assure you she is a strong-willed personage, 


ider is seen s 
eighborhood 


nh daismi 


ot 


} 
) 


coast, and creates mu 


ree sd. 
and the specimen whose portrait this is was only 
conquered at last, as wé When 


about 


are, by Fate. 
» arrived I » F ry ~)} ] ans . 
she arrived she was exceedingly anx 


ALOUS 
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the bal 

before 

time sh 

and a } 

piece of tender 
ind flies for des 
gratefu 

time 1 

ing, 

the crad 

In 


discovered 


and was standing over it 


expectant air. ™ ra 


astonishment at 


litt <-eyed imps pushing 
f holes pioneers had made in the 
Out they scampered, wild with life, continuing 


to pour out all that day; and singularly enou 


and drain 


The males dik 


intervenes 
well as in ours, and human 
ssions must dwell there likewise. for no sooner 
lid these virgins discover there were no Leanders 
] ‘ed upon eac! 
ting, and 


vas a scene equal 
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like the shadow of an angel’s Wing flashed back | of 
from a cloud to earth, so covered will it be with 
the irid 


grass, like a fl rold, waiting for 
evening repast. I could never detect her 
bag, but no doubt it was suspended nea 
ad. I have 
untry, and 
dence is near the water or 


scent and glittering wings of | 
victims. In dull and rainy weather 


uway under leaves and stones until t 


ier little 
she creeps | wherever she is four 
he sun re- 


seen her in vari 
turns, when she may be seen reposing on a stem 


ous parts of the ec her cert 


1 a hill-side, where 


FIGURE ¥.—WEL OF LATRODECTA CHE 


Uso0s. 
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iigh and luxuriantly. 
family, as soon as she 
fades away; in an hot 


small 


black 


Figure 10 is another little creature, the Aty- 
ik After its own 
It be- 


ngs to the quadripulmonary division of spiders, 
i i . i 


S mi s—the small Atyp Ss. 
fashion it is pretty in its subdued colors. 
1 is of a dark drab color. Before it moults 
indecided in its mark- 
7s: sometimes with none at all; at other times 
faint; but when arrived at ma- 
y, when seen under the glass, they are 
osed of pale red hairs with a few white ones 
round them. It is arare spider; seen at differ 
imes in i 
asons not at all. ] 
] lentiful at New Rochelle, near New 
She bt 


r the last time it is quite 


ots very 


comi- 


various parts of the country, : 
some st They were some year 
wo more 
‘*k, than I have since seen them. 

n shelving turfy ground, a cell curved at the end. 
rhe grains of sand are neatly placed around it, 
silk. 

Her bag of eggs is suspended from each side by 
strong cables; below it she places a number of 
small worms bound over and over with silk; so 


ind the whole tube is lined with soft white 


we may suppose her young live in the nest and 
feed there for some time after they are hatched. 
She is very timid, and, unlike her sisterhood, 
she will hide away, and even desert her nest if 
frightened. When this occurs it 
prey to depredators, and thi 
are not more 
geners of hers—one to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, the other near Rich- 


soon falls a 
is the reason they 


numerous. ‘There are two con- 


both very scarce and very 


/ 
des ( 


must 


Figure 


often 


ext, the Pholeus phalangi 
, is an old acquaintance. You 
have remarked her in the corner of your room, 
her long legs hooked into an . 
you touched her, she 
faster than your eyes could follow her. 
y; of a dead ] ile livid color, 
and marked with a few blacl The legs 


k spots. 
are very long and slender, having a white circle 


irre srulé 4 
vibrate 
She has 


where, if would 


a long narrow body 


She glues her eggs to- 
pe, and wherever sh« 
he moves, she transports them 
I have had these spiders under a 
gl and after the eggs are glued 
into a mass it is a rare occurrence to find the 
ig laid from her mou She takes little or n¢ 
, yet d diminish The only 
tion with some is to hang from the 
he g to and fro, as if they 
lulling their 4 At 
end of two weeks the ball is relinquished, sus- 
She drops down with 


es not in size. 


th and vibrate 
were young ones to rest, 
pended by a strong cable. 
the most resigned air to the bottom of the glass, 
and there she appears waiting an arrival. Dur- 
ing the morning I thought I beheld a mist; faint 
indeed, but still there was a change at the top of 
the glass. I applied the magnifier, and ther 
they were, two or three hundred I should think, 
little dots with eight fine threads hanging from 
them. The earliest forth came sliding down the 
silken thread and pounced upon the poor mothei 
—thecannibals! She was soon sucked toa shell. 
Then they turned on each other; and though flies, 
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compan 


s sturdy little body soon avenged my q 
1 the last of thi | t 


conceive that any atul 


‘ould be so wantonly fi ious. But th 

law is triumphant even here. These spiders are 
the principal food of the wasp. She plucks off 
the long legs and packs them away in her larder 
for her young ones. Then, again, so many come | other, chin nall insects on the 
forth at a time that it is perhaps well for us they rg ps down with the tide. To s 
have such an appetite. Che greatest marvel is t look very close, for she is the exa 
how so many can be squeezed into so small a of the leaf she is on, and so quick in he 
compass. The largest bag is about the size of a nent most impossible 
pea; but if you cut one open you will see these 
long legs are rolled round the spec k of a body 
like silk wound on a ball; and each is enveloped 
in a thin, transparent covering, which they bit 
open when they are ready to emerg 

Even on this dark picture glimmers a celestial 
light. There is no faithfulness which can com- 
pare with the mother spider’s. Not even hun- 
ger will force her to remit her watch for a sec- 
ond; and she will fight like a Turco, holding the 
ball under her abdomen by four of her legs, whil 


she buffets her adversary with the others; an 
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conjectur 
mysterious leaf vet 
! family, their | 
season, and thus 
spirit of a | 
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grace 
n some instan 


s this is th 


1a} 
t has of constructing 


uubt that, if compared 1 


er the water, if the truth is to 


careless or ind 
1ere is much in having 


nerally, two dep 
ives the winter, 
en care of. She wr 
which she kee} ar her ina 
‘ Toward fall anoth- 
these are wrapped up more | sometimes, and if she is well 
hite silk is spun another | it with her ld 
ilk—the draining of 
( enerally dies 
laced her precious charge 
in the summer-house or : 
for the winter. In the 
v, they are hatched. The egg 
‘ly carved and embellished with 
too confused to copy. It 
r the young spider to get re- 


t open and fon 


RE 14.—EPEIRA DIADEMA, 
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, is too lazy to make any exerti n, but | ing of her chambers, giving them a 
s drawn down a piece of blue muslin at the | new tapestry of silk. When she is satisfied 
rs, under which she reposes during | there is any thing still remaining in the insect 
: while at night she comes forth to her | which has served her for food, she allows it to 

ist, and is moving about all night. A long- i 
ged wolf-spider, belonging to the genus Oz- all used up, the thread is cut, and it drops to 
ins a very strong thread close to | the bottom of the glass. She performed a most 
ut ider the 

} 


corn 


hang as you see the fly suspended; but if it is 


s, which sp 
he V un extraordinary feat last week I } 
glass a very rare piece of beef. § 
immediately and breakfasted upon it. Of course 
| rose-bugs into a pyramidal chamber, under | there was much more than she could consume at 
ming out to}a time. Now she was puzzled. To leave this 
ho | below was impossible ; besides, she was annoyed 


nd wat 


ground, 


at the slightest movement with ast lng 


l 


1 
gr 1e desce n led 


tness, has elevated all the carcasses of flies 


h she reposes during the day, « 
st at night. A couple of small £peira, w 
namalier ans a or ol wi ? nin ¢« all « ‘(reeiving servers P ot} ter} arannd 
ierally spin a great deal, will not spin at all, | at perceiving several of the sisterhood around 

her, not conceiving that there was a solid bar- 
rier of glass between her and them. At last 


content themselves by swinging from the top 
the glass on a strong thread, descending to 
it, and then retiring to their aerial position. | she concluded to lift it with her mandibles. 
i , an Epei eucostigma (white-| Two long hours she tugged at it, retreating 
backward up her ladder; but the ple e of beef, 
when just clearing the bottom, would slide down 
and bring her along with it. After several un- 


is one 
tted Epeira), l ut of doors spin a 
ng vertical net; but here you perceive what 
full, white web she has constructed (Figure 
All the space in the 1 r part of the 
iss resembles snow, and is divided into an up- 
The upper is again di- | She made her toilet, came down again, din 
it being now near noon—and then another des- 
Just inside she reposes until she is hungry, | perate effort was made to hang up the beef. 
.en she descends her silken ladder at the sides | She lifted it in her jaws, retreating upward 
f the glass, selects her dish to sup or dine upon, | more than an inch from the bottom of the 
hamber. I rare-| and actually retained it in this position an hour 
Consider the strength of 


successful attempts, she went up to her cham- 
t 


ber, as we, the spectators, presumed, to rest. 
rand a lower house. 


ided into two chambers, the entrances being at 


glass, 
1 then retires to her upper « 

ly see her in the farthest off. Sometimes she | and twenty minutes! 
uts away the lower part of the house entirely, | these little jaws to hold up such a weight for 
For days it | such a length of time. At last, in despair, un- 
will be missing; then to work she goes, and it | able to draw it higher, she relinquished it, and 
is soon finished. I have been puzzling myself | it fell heavily to the bottom. Slowly and weari- 
to find out its use. Watching her with a mag- ly she ascended away to the farthest corner of 
1 I saw no more of her for two 


nifier, you may see her often going over the ceil-! her castle, and I 


re 


reconstructing it at her leisure. 
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riormance. 


rifice she « 
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» first skin, and cons« iu \ 
he blood. I have heard astoni 
numbed arms, etc., and have seer 
prostrated ready to make their wills 


} 


ite of a spider. One, I remember, gavi 


rae 


ide his friends good-by, and made 


rad 


preparation for an early demise. He |] 
hunting, and was ‘‘stung” by the Therid 
dum, a large spider found in Georgia; 

ind his pointer received a parting nip in hi lighlhy feourse. At last the 
ut »same time. The dog and he must die of | quickened; up she jumped, holding a soik 


course ! gut a glass of old brandy gave him | kerchief by two corners; this she wave: 
instant relief, and Fan (the pointer) survived | hands, bound it round her head, jum] 


the fright without that aid. She went round in ging a t, yelling most le 


time. e music became more furious; 
most piteously for a while; but after her ear | dancer, and gave them ‘a regular 
was washed in whisky, and she saw her master | Never were seen such steps, such 
drink his toddy, all danger in her opinion was | frantic gestures. At last the 
ver, and she composed herself for a c ‘table | and so did the patient, cur¢ 

ntlemen were very 
Let us return to the Tarentula. M. Swin-/| the entertainment, the 

burne, in the latter part of the last century, spent | never been bitten so vi 
much time in investigating every thing relative to | would allow it again; sh 
this spider and the Turentali (the people bitten). | « nsequences,” wiping the 
He pronounced the dance the remains of the rites | tion from her coarse brown face 
of the ancient Bacchantes or priestesses of Bac- 
chus (it is only women who are bitten), who | effects; he would come and cure her if sh¢ 
were fond of indulging in frantic and lascivious | Judge how the others were amused when hi 
dances. I recall to mind an incident told me} sured ther: the phial was empty—that hi 
by a surgeon of a United States vessel. They | no Tarentula- that the bite . as merely a } 
were all ashore at Naples, and heard of a cele-| of his finger and thumb nails! So much f 
brated Tarentali a little way out of the city. | effects of eau de vie or imagination. Th 
They proceeded to pay her a visit, and promised | nounced it one of the most disgusting sig] 
her an additional present if she would allow her- | ever beheld, and agreed that the Tarent 
self to be bitten by a Tarentula he had in a phial | the stage never found their steps in Italy; t 
with him. At last she consented, exposed her | was not the slightest grace or poetry of n 


FIGURE 20.—MYGALE CEMBNTARIA. 


f. Nest from a Sugar-cane 





1 and rough, 
irth around the entrance, 


loubt, of concealment. On 


x, and tapestried thickly with a web 


The threads of this door tapestry 
1 


ana 


strongly attached to the up- 


entrance, forming an excellent 
hen pushed open by the 1 


er, 
without the aid 


spider 
rain by own weight 
rhinges. Wh 


- for 


its 
n the occupant is at home, 
1 by an intruder, she 
id, and even when half 

it out of the hand; but 
n she is foiled in this she retreats to the bot- 


n li hes 


1 of her den as her last resource.” 
Figure 20, f, is a nest drawn up with a sugar- 
; It 
The 


was absent, and her nest appeared lor 


ning 
ler Fg 
erted; but it serves to show the manner in 
vhich some of them suspend their cocoons. 
Many efforts have been made by Reamur, 
Bon, and Kolt, and others, to render the silk 
of spiders useful to man, but without success. 
M. Bon flattered himself that he had succeed- 
1; but beyond a few pairs of gloves and stock- 
gs he 
han their weight in gold. 


1 him. 


could not advance, and these cost more 
The experiment ruin- 
There are many reasons for this fail- 
ire, the most important being the difficulty of 
btaining food; the restlessness and ferocity of 
» spiders themselves; their cannibalism; and, 
tly, the inferiority of the silk. Reamur was 
nt by the Academy to report on M. Bon’s es- 
tablishment; and after a patient and complete 
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477 


ation sums up 
le thus: ‘* That 
rk of twelve spi 
lers is equal to that of 
silk-worm, and 


e, but the 
land after 


Blackfoot 
Southwest u 
Florida, already allud 
that they are eaten in Africa. 
the Bashie men consider them a dainty, and 
is said they are eaten by the natives in Sou 


America. The in ants of New C 
spend much 


iledonia 
savs Labillardik re, 
in roasting ¢ 


and 
eating it. i ; every 
1-boy LOWS § as Bottom: ‘* Good 
Master ( ‘if I cut my finger J 
will make bold with thee.” 

And now, gentle and patient reader, give me, 
as my meed, the assurance that I have brought 
you a// to the same conclusion so naively ex- 
pressed by Pindar’s Susan— 


} 
sc noc 


* says he, 


“Strange that I've been so blind to form and feature, 
I think a spid 


r now a comely creature.” 


LEGEND OF MICAH ROOD. 
STRANGER, turning over the musty ar- 
A chives of one of our Connecticut towns, a 
few years since, found the following record : 
** November 16, 1760, Micah Rood died awfrtlly.” 
‘* Weil, how did he die?” 
where told. 


The question was propounded to the town 
clerk, who was a new-comer, and not a 


The record no- 


native 
resident, and who could tell nothing of a 
cumstance which took place so long before his 
time. 3ut the stranger’s curiosity would not 
rest satisfied. Died awfully was ringing in his 


cir- 
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( arver, 

fool nuther. 
times, and tells heaps 
s round here. She'll 
Zeb Spicer says 


h them there, and 


» mouth of no month 
blow like November. is 
lest of all months to my mind, and a 


hy 


there’s been s 
s mother’s orchard.’ 
ve any confession ?’ granny ask- | tree look 
little cl 
Not’s I heard tell on; though the jury 
k when I was down town. He 
ie work very arly in the morn- g, lau 
ey found him he was cold and 66 OWhy 


when tl didn’t the 
as any thing. his ) 
lhen father went out; and I run up close | qui f them, another « 
er sich crotch for a nest it 
children’s , The children 
y easily scared in them days, though dear 
knows ‘tain’t so now. 


half-afeared I should see the dead 
something else orful; for couldn’t tell that nut] 
they asked their parents, they sai 
know himself—he was half-witted. 


‘** When the apples was ripe, t 


might 


‘¢* There ain’t nothin’ to 1 feared on, Mol- 


ly,’ my grandmother said; ‘though I guess, if | gust, all the children went up, on 
the truth was all told, there has been them that | the school to beg some 
ired Mike Rood living.’ ‘*The apples is pizon this year, 
*** What for, granny ?’ I asked her. shakin’ 

‘** Never mind to-night, child. Some long 
winter evening, when there’s snow 


i fim. 


1is head when they asked | 


! 
‘**T know better; we'll resk ‘em,’ said Betsy 
on the} Forrud. 
ground, I'll tell you all I’ve ever hearn about ‘** Til bet a copper yo 
it.’ ‘em,’ said Mike. * There’ 
‘**T didn’t let her forgit her promise, I'll war-! adi!’ 





LEGEND OF 


t when 


Mike 
saw a gre Vi sarchit 
They'll hang 
the forty pounds be- 
I never should 
hought he was a 
the very 
man. Ef I could 
cit that forty pounds f 
then tie knot 
ey might call Mike Rood | 
as they have a mind to.’ 
volving the matter in his own mind, Mike 
went home. That night, 
howled round the old house, and his mother 


and stri 


same as 
only 
in 


the mv 


alf-wittec 


w and 
sat 


as the win 
appl nging them up on strings 
he cut a leaf out of his father’s account- 
id inkstand, and sot down 


it 


ring 


book, 


himself t 


got down the le 
most cur us writin 
It looked so the 
tters was every one copied off of a tea-chest ; 
and yet, as the Widder Rood looked up from her 
work, now and then, to watch her only child, 
* as though he was kinder smart. 


0 write—and the 


was you ever did see, I guess. 


inagin’ and schemin’ part of 
he fre his mother, 


Mike’s inherit ym 


natur did 


who was as mild as a May morning, and could | 


be made to believe a’most any thing her friends 
wanted her to. Mike could lead her with a tow 
string—though never to do wrong, if she knew 


MICAH ROOD. 


n non hit 
1 them ef they 


an wet k, 


‘¢ Poor Mi 


ish or 
mistrusted w 

> went r 
to do for her, her 


jov never came back 
found dead on the 


own hands—for tha 


| 
died.” 


The stranger thanked the widow f 


and went away satisfied. 


Norte.- 


1e ** Rood apy 


vorite in many parts of New En 


curious may yet find in ever) 


ed drop which has given 
In one of the sn 


st 


ories. 


| don County Micah lived ar 


above described. 


i 


1 


ise fo mi 


mysteri 
ny hom i 
towns in New Lon- 


died in the manne1 
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CHAPTER VI. 





ACONS HAVE DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 


DI 


DIFFERENT 










of cats ipon a singh ouse-top if you wert eve 
present at a supper of Mrs. Blumme rie’s, 
at < ccellent woman had invited Miss 
merie unbeknown to Miss Glummerie, an 
G :merie unbeknown to Miss Flummeri 
both of them her second cousins, and thit 
isins to ¢ 1 other, and both of them mutual- 
ly hostile to a degree that had precluded all in 
tercourse since the last remark that Miss F. 


reference to Miss G. upon the incon- 


$ cy of short sle ves and a certain age; and 
the excellent woman, Mrs. B., had now brou 
t m togeth with the laudable desire for rec- 
onciliation of the conilicting F. and G, interests, 





and both of them experienced strong resentment 





t Mrs. B. for the amiable ruse, at themselves 
for being invited unbeknown, and at each othe 
for bei invited at all—-then you can m«¢ ra- 

understand the mental attitude of tv 





Esmeral 


Townsend, steering Vi 


ns on board tl la. 
At first Deacon 
iv anto the 


this 


widening sea, en 


t 
with Deacon All 


some long-preconcerted ar- 


interview 
of 


between lukewarm 


picions that 
the 


rangement 


result 


professors of the 


Old and New School Meetings, who wished t 
merge doctrinal in social distinctions, and by 
this forced contact bring about a reconciliation 


ich should confuse the stern boundary of faith 
At the same time Deacon Allen be- 


, 
similar misgivings blending with 


and error. 


aware of 


came 
the column on the ‘‘ Duties of Professors,”’ as hi 
sat grimly reading against the mast. Simulta- 


neously these two good men resolved that no 


combination of circumstances, however delusive, 


should bring about that triumph of the weak 


human feelings over the immutable moral prin- 
ciples—that they severally would not commune, 
beyond absolute necessity, with a man who held 
to Predestination and a man who didn’t. But 
hardly had this resolution been formed befor 
the absurdity of the hypothesis on which it was 
based became evident to their strong common 
ld 


That any body, however sanguine, shou 


sense 


nceived the possibility of outwitting th« 


in such a way was too ridiculous ; still 
ridiculous that Mr. Peavey, and the two other 
young men in pantaloons like Mr. Peavey’s, 


more 


1 
suoUul 


1 be the emissaries selected for such a pur- 
pose. 

Instantaneously a new resolution supplanted 
the first in the both the Deacons. 


rst 
They would be civil to one another, as they al- 


minds of 
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LE 


A TALE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 








TWO DEACONS. 


So y \ ld tall 
ild do 
But in the tenth cha} of St. Matthe 
the 1 enth verse, it is thus writte1 
lake no thought | or wl \ c 
for it shall be given you in that sa 
ye shall spe k 
And He who gave that mmandment t 
\postl doeth like t is vy to 
men who profess to hold and speak his 
t \} t s or ad 1 ot ¢ 
i 1 the 7 ] ot the verse ls neg n 
takes care that the promise shal ] 
led—supplanting the ecw gly pren 
oratory of his disciples by sol imprompt 
terance of a different kind, f {rol 
lips by what seems t | Li of the « 
asion 
After Deacon Allen had con sed } se] 
inal resolution, he arost ( M 
had just come up the companion-\ ‘ 





was declaring the fact of supper. 

‘ Suppose you go daown fust, Deacon I 
le youre eatin. 
ef I want ’em to! 


thing, why, I kin call ’em. 





vy below, tew; 


» Christian politeness of this offer, assist 
, » more earthly motive of a very percep! 
savor streaming up through the companion- 
from a gridiron, where Mr. Peavey’s talents | 
at length found active vent in the shape of se‘ 
eral pounds of beef-steak, so far mollified D 
con Townsend that he replied, 

‘¢ Wa’al, I don’t know but I will, thank’ 
Deacon Allen.” 

And putting the spokes of his tiller under th 
prestige of the other Meeting, he descended to 
the cabin. 

It was impossible to induce Mr. Hodge to ac- 
That enth 
felt too weighty a sense of responsibility to per- 
mit of leaving the ste¢ | 
He considered himself imperatively « 
keep hold of the sheet, although it was belayed ; 
and, moreover, the absence of all his equals 


company him. iastic young perso! 





his ‘rsman alone « 


n decks 


2.2 © 
alled on t 


maritime knowledge would present an unparal 
leled opportunity for learning a large number of 
sea-terms from the Deacon, which he might play 
off hereafter upon Messrs. Reeve and Peavey as 
the result of his own immemorial naval experi- 


THE CRUISE OF 


. he sat down on the 
arm, and 
> crew to t 


clatter of knives 


elmsman’s 
go down 
the 
rough al sorpu 


courage, 


Deacon Allen ? 
Jes’ so; ever since 
‘Were you 


n and wep’ the < 
yin’ tew the Banks, an 
a a } 


for 
| onfidence, not kn 
might be an effeminacy. 
‘* The fust time I ever sailed on any thing 
i vy’ge, I went from Portland, Maine, daoy 
na small fore-’n-after. We 
plank and jice aboard ; 
on) 


jist abaout the safest carg 
I was orful ske red gi 


"e got into one o’ them blows that 


in’ round 


nd raound in a cirkittyous man- 
ler storms I’ve heerd ’em called sence, 
adn’t no idee then what they was, ex- 
hought they was suthin’ provic | 
all to the bot We lay in 
, driftin’ under bare poles, for forty-ei 
and all that time there wasn’t ¢ 
sky the size o’ your hand, nor 


tom. 


moon, nor stars, to be seen nowhere.” 

** How did you know where you were ?” 

‘* Waal, we didn’t. Of course we couldn't 
ake no observation, and dead-reck’nin’ couldn't 
lo us no good, driftin’ that fashion.” 

**Couldn’t you see land ?” 

‘*Land? No, Though I'd ha’ gin all 

y share of that air lumber, which was all I had 
n the world, tew, to hev hed a standin’ place in 
the middle o’ a dry acre. But as fur the rest, 
land was jist about the last thing they wanted to 
an’ ef we didn’t 


air. 


see, or any sailor either in a gale ; 


THE 


TWO DEACONS. 


t swamps y 
used to blows 


1, solemnly, 
next tim 
gal Ss come 

*» waters in 

1 could man: 
» sat silent 
hearing 


ure h 


- ashore 
what you say is 


it isn’t every bod 


‘It’s a dread to every body 
I heart, my young friet 
trim that sheet a little closter ? 
abeam a pin 90"). With great : 
Hodge obeyed 

“That'll do—belay there. 


We're all afear 
minds t 


best friend till we make up our 
nigh Him. It’s Him je 
with the deep sea we were talkin’ about a leetk 


with 


The landsman’s orfully tarrified at 


i but when he’s made his fust vy’ge 
and gits experience, he comes to know that it’ 
oals and the breakers he’s rightfully to b« 


big ocean where 


the sh 
afeared of, and to leok at the 

r lead fi 
And ef he can « 
the 


1 


as n 


keep to that 


eye can’t see shore ni botton 
best friend. 
when the ll, } 
knows he’s safe as long as his ship holds together 
And the ship that sa that sea—His sea- 
For He’s promised, ‘ Wher 
thou goest through the water-floods they shal 
not overflow thee P 
‘*T wish I could feel that way, Deacon Allen 


’ 
nis 
niy 


winds blow and waves rv 


ils on 


al’ays does hold. 
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them to se¢ 


t Dx a n Townse 


IrMlous, UunW 


n said this, : 


listening wit] neaning 


‘* Well, Deacon Allen,” said Mr. Reeve 
very glad you're giving Mr. Hodge a good talk- 


ig to: he’s a hard boy, and J can’t do any thing 
him.” 
‘*’'There ain’t nobody that fin do any thing for 
iny body else,” continued Deacon Allen, solemn- appearance of 
** Each of us has his own reck’nin’ to make **Tain’t oft 
vhile time lasts, and when time’s over each 
is his own reck’nin’ to sett] 
‘Very true,” said Mr. Reeve; ‘ but we can 
Ip each other to set abcut it.” Deacon Towns- 
id’s lips moved, but he kept silent. 
‘ Jes’ so. We kin yas the “Ps stle Poll did, 
ind when we see our a quaintances keerless, ** Precisely 
ll °em to work eout their own salvation with | those who are saved at 
** It does, sartainly 


uv and tremblin’. 
‘For it is God who worketh in you both to ** Wa'al, then, if all men ain't 
ill and to do of His good pleasure,” spoke for | ain’t a-goin’ to be so oncharit 


1 } > 


he first time the solemn voice of Deacon Towns- | hold to, isn’t it the unel 


nd. ** Say it is—what o’ ths 
It was known to neither of the three junior ‘* There’s this of it: That them tha 
partners that this text, in the mutual a laptation | God will draw to him; 


of its two clauses, had been the ground-work of | isn’t elected, he won't 
many a doctrinal sermon from the pulpit of each 
of the two Meetings of Muskeogue, and that the | that’s d pendent on the Lord 


diversity of its construction contained the whole | life and all things he hes to enjoy, settin 


marrow of the controversy between Old and New up, in the pride o’ his own vain intellect, to say 


School. Had they known it, the slight change | whether he shall be saved or not. and what t 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Waal, we've talked en 
» hey, Deacon 
‘* Well,” said Mr. Peavey 
th his assumed character of lang 


nt out f +) 


f the broil of polemics, and reserved | rolled 


( 
ver he had to say to the last, for a sort of | away, 11 
’ } 


ea,” or judgment record, speaking legally to the 
I don’t know what an Arminian i 7 
qually in the dark about the 
h something 
like alligators, for instance. 
it don’t mean much aft 


Loop lay over to 
‘ was pleasant for an 
ing a row quired considerable inci 
bifurcatior kee p the 
And as Deacon Townsend says, i Peavey’s upright in a st 
it all up for him whenever it is done ; The sky was full of 
just hand the matter ri ver, and clouds—here a there 
and fiddle till getting good happens to him. that the stars looked thr 
Allen, you and Hodge had better go the deep walls of a ragged « 
wn to supper.” general appearance of intendi 
his impartial resumé of their individual to come ether and tumble bodily into the sea 
the Deacons stood aghast. Was Already, i ahead, they had fulfilled the first 
1is was the way in which those part of this intention, an tirely cl 


sed over 
oan outsider? Was it the distance into which eacon was steering 


htless, worldly with a dense black ceiling, whose broken abut- 
in calling Mr. ments rested ] 









he 





sloop approached | 


their darkness. 
Mr. Reeve left his pyrotechnic entertainment 


while it was in full blaze, and staggered aft, 
holding on by the bulwarks, 
‘*She heels a good deal, Deacon. Sha’n’t I 

















sheet jest a leetle instid.”’ 
Mr. Reeve followed the Deacon’s advice. 
** Do you think we're going to have a storn 
Deacon Allen?” said he 
** Wa'al, we may get a tech o’ suthin’ stronger, 


when we get under that thick scud forred. But I 
guess 'twon’t be much, nohow. Yeoughter a hed 





more bal 


in afore ye started to carry all the 


baromet 


the 






and found that the mercury 


t 
since he looked last. As he was ascending again 
Mr. Hodge thrust his head from the berth, and 


said, in a loud whisper 


‘*‘ Are we going to have a storm, Reeve ?” 
As the gentleman addressed that mo- 





raged in choking down the same ¢ 





elt the vexation natural to human na- 


ture at the man who resuscita 

‘*Storm! No, you goose! Go to sleep till 
you're wanted!” 

“T think [ll dress myself 2. go on deck. I 


don’t care to stay in my berth with such a wind 


blowing.” 

It was hardly a matter of option with Mr. 
Hodge, as he lay on the windward side, and for 
the last half hour had been gallantly holding 
himself in bed by the screw of his bull’s-eye 
under the del 


ler t lusion that he was « njoying his nap 


ck 

splendidly. 
It was well that he came on deck, for during 

the next fifteen minutes Mr. Reeve had another 

reef to take in the 

1 the 


mainsail, and would have 
foun iat difficult without him. 


Still the wind freshened; still the sky grew 





b some 


blacker, thicker, and more demonstrative of the 
intention to tumble. The £’smeralda lay down 
to her gunwales, and every now and then the 
comb of a wave broke over her from windward, 
and on its sliding away in search of the si uppers 
wet the Deacon and his two fellows in the watch 
through and through. Still the Deacon steered 
grimly on into the darkness, as if it were some 
theologic mystery which he courted rather than 
dreaded ; and still Mr. Hodge and Mr. Reeve 
kept silence — partly because the Deacon did, 
partly lest any attempt at conversation should 
lead one of them, unawares, in the presence of 
the other, to ask the Deacon if there was any 
danger. : 
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e ridge she had been poi 


ble-reefed mainsail 


acks upon the hon 





ong, crowded the sloc 
ment almost out of water, and 


lean breach across her deck and laid 





sssity than choice, for thi 





Townsend set about furling 


yr the three landsmen a 
To stand across the seas, with the pitching 
sequent on that position, even though the h 
must lie to the wind or the sail not befurled, wa 
a necessity to their young experience 
le as rolling in the trough. 
This manceuvring accomplished, the four re- 
turned to their former position at the compani 
y, and the sloop, considerably eased, held or 
her way, steered by the ji 





None of all that crew knew what the sea ha 
Neither junior partners, with all 
the business talent of Pine 


1d Warren streets 


THE CRUISE OF THE TWO DEACONS. 

* Deacons of the Old and New S 

eir wealth of doctrine and of seamar 
re ¢ 1ey grouped themselv« 
e misty light of the binnacle lamp a 

sweet relief of the righted /s 

plank that for h 
tween them 


h of nerve 
ait ws died out 
‘partners. Mr. Peavy 

to talk of t ng in again. 
relieved Deacon Allen's 
h the hgart of each w: 
rrate Which word 


question came fl 
leep, painful th ; 
1 over the side. And tl 
zing than speaking to his n 
Mr. Hodge, he said : 
‘Seems to me she lays pretty 
[ guess I'll try the well.” 


ps and staid for a long time. When 


rned there was a stern expression visible on hi 
in the lamp-light—stern even for a De 
uietly to Mr. Reeve. 


e spoke ( 


‘Ef Deae 


| 
Y 


too much water 


pump. The fou 
bared to the shoulder. 
vn: nota spout not 
ve took his h 
ked at Hodge with : ] r sobern ‘ last ye! of hope for 
‘** Hodge,” said he, ‘ you hé int ! , ike widows 
re} iired before we started ?” nol ed iv ml 
‘*My God! I forgot it.” The raft 
‘**' Then,” replied Deacon Allen, grimly, ‘‘ this | monstrated that, by 
raft has but an hour above water; and those like moving mountai 
that hasn’t prepared to meet their God had bet- mly smiting the faces of the tw 
seek Him now, if so be that He'll have mer- | lash of fine Ss] ‘ i 
cy upon them.” a wider, heavier sh« 
And the four went aft again. —to float was all 
The consciousness of having but an hour to When death began 
think and act in had a different effect upon the | off, Deacon Tov 
three partners. In bitter silence Reeve looked ly broke the silence: 
out upon the sea, and saw for the first time how ** Deacon Allen, 


black it was. Hodge, burying his face in his’ against God an 


swam 
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CHAPTER VIII 





SOMEBODY'S LOVE-STOR’ 


r that’s Ih 
thc iV 


: : 
iambermaid « 
recolles 


us a hotel 


et remembers 


curt) 


ble memory ; 
rravations of 
had 1 


» manifold annoy 


without 


** And that young man, too—I wonder what 
is become of him; he was quite a gentle-| way 
lan.” 


grave-like 


her ever-act 
Margaret felt her face flush a little—not so hot- | through a 
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cough that startled h 


iat dear face fade and sh rpen : 
ness; and felt 
on silently, till 


tart and chill, to find how he 


ember 


rm sun, in the 


nds, v trundled al 

edless and distracted man 
ie Southern negro wheels and the d 
was recalled by Mrs. Bell’s ret k his h . He tl 

ge, which had contracte leliver then d not tell. Now 

nd their luggage at the door of t ! then again room was 
], moved heavy ly t ugh the a l tea ne nee 
raret had ceased } t 

travel 

thought the forl y at Fernandina, an 

remembered what a relief it was to find that Mr 

Howland’s trunk was piled up with their own 

the hall: if any extremity came, there wa 

low-townsman at hand, a gentleman that she ws 

certain of, upon. And the extremity 

overtook them, t there, but in the next ; 

travel, whe 1er mother was so worn out, and, her m -—encountering : of strange 


hich she had ever seen befor 


} 
ill 


the unexpected detention at uldwi a not one of w 


Margaret feel quite wild with responsibility, the least interest in: all the dreariness inci 


far from a physician, or even the bare comforts | to a new arrival, and which Mrs. Bell knev 
of life. little of. Margaret always found out the nan 
It was not much, to be sure; but Mr. How-! of people for her, and told her who were ple 


land’s prompt offer of assistance, his knowledge | ant, and who to avoid. The gentlemen n 
of the route, which he had passed over before, | looked after her curiously, if she happenc d to cros 
and his evident good-will had impressed Mrs. | the piazza or dining-room alone ; and the lad 


Bell most favorably. Margaret would not have | found nothing in Mrs. Bell to call forth rivalry 
cared to confess the despondency and disappoint- | or—shall we say it ?—spite. 


ment that came over her when she saw him borne As to the present, it was very agreeable ; 
away by another train, their routes separating | large roomy vehicle quite to themselves, an ex- 
then and there. qui lv blue sky overhead—so different from 


‘*That is the worst of traveling,” remarked the murkiness they had left at Jacksonville. The 
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within their reach, a 


ind white azalea scent 


is Mr. Howland’s 


broad 


old ac quaintance 8s; so did tl 
yt ceeded to assign hem 


ne 
> } . ‘ I ‘6 sleet ti . = 
ius ¢ avi ( y 10 Liustratio } volume 
y plainly 
in a Carmelite ¢ travelir 


1d , Wi 


o were, of course, polite] 


opposite to Mr. Howland’s. S« h ef him, but Mr. Howlan 


f their presence while they waited oak, its plainness relieved by the del- 
} 


the parlor, and discussed every feature, ges- | icately fresh b rder of a bonnet cap, 


and article of clothing tl noment tl lyet bandeau crossing the smoot 
eit it 


Perhaps Mr. Howland noticed it ; The lady’s eyes were turn 
not make any allusion to the circumstance in hi " course : his own would not have 
communing with that devoted confidant—h 


ribbon of the same « 


im- | long enough to mark the dark and cle rly 
self—while making his toilet for dinner, but he eyebrows and lashes; but they were gray, he 
certainly took more interest in turning down his quite sure of that; gray eyes always belonge 
collar than he had done since his arrival, five that peculiarly rich complexion. 
lays before, and hunted to the very bottom ‘*Mrs. and Miss Bell” we corded in the 
of his trunk for a new neck-tie, which he pro-, office books. Well!—and just then the .din- 
ceeded to arrange with remarkable precision. | ner-bell dispelled all illuminations from the mar- 
There was a little murmur of voices in the next | gin of ‘* Myas Leigh;” and Mr. Howland walked 
partment while he did so, which announced to into the dining-room to find 
him that the new arrivals had been jp laced there ; 


, after a little time, 
the same face exactly opposite once more, lool 
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quaintance for granted. 
‘ lady, 
he business of life with its | 

mained ever watchful of such s 


eross her path even 


peptic young wilo seem 
t 


might here, inquired pri- 


of the firm,” and whether she 
yas any truth in the rumor that 
love affair had driven him to sech 

: Mrs. Packington — ‘‘ Mrs 
Packington, not Mrs. Anthony,” as 
informed Margaret thought 
a foundation for it, as he so « |. 

dom came into the parlor and seemed to avoid 
** But now that you have arrived, 
shall 


XK 


rustus 


emphatically 


re might be 


ladies’ sox lety. 


we 


my dear, hope to see 


What connection did I un 


more of him. 


lerstand your mother 
to say there was ?’ 

A very odd connection indeed Mrs. Bell had 
discovered in the course of a walk to the spring, 
at which they had encountered Mr. Howland. 
who very politely offered to show them a pl 
iter path than the beaten track. ankle 
sand, and 


pleas- 
deep in 
most destructive to clean skirts, Mr. 
Howland proved to be the son of the Saratoga 
gentleman, and Mrs. Bell. lo king back through 
the mists of twenty years, wondered that she had 


not discovered the likeness at once. 


MAGAZINE 


1a} Lit} 
ntionally 
t of the li 


With its im 


inte 


tween the 
fabh 


windows, promptu 


>and brown checkered shawl, the : 
mentioned wild flow rs, azaleas, jessamines, gr 
of and trail 


heart-leaved vines in the larger vase, w 


tufts elder flowers, ng tend 
} 

violets and some sprays of the floweri1 
placed by themselves 
There were books piled about 


Bible and devotional y. lumes. He ec 


from any other 


in a straw- 


rlass. them—+] 
yald alway 


distinguish that evening reading 





ntleman shi 
breakfast | 
ly with most 
‘long, long ) 
positively necessary. 
landscape, turn which 


pine-trees, 1mpen 


m5 they } 
ind he was s 


the common- 
ng the little 
nother and her- 
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ind of your 
< he att 101 Y so far tl 

, and so quietly received. When 

, Mr. Howland was al- 


eaves for her, or join in | children are always indulged on the eve ¢ 


’ackington playé 
ways ready to turn the 


ises of the glees and ‘‘ popular melodies; it from home, and I want t 


1 
l 


argarets 
id attent 
ged admir 
and rathe 


laS 


1 Mrs. Pacl 
r own hold uy f Li 
her, and the thought of Aur » man she had ever 
up with sist 
» remember every thing. He | 
plaid on the seat of the unroma 
le, and stoo Vaitir 
ll and her dau 
he did | piazza. here was quite 


ight, when ! off; any thing was 
1 passed a cheer- | of-the-way, inland watering-pla 
ve that they had Mrs. Packington leaned ove 
unds since their arrival— | the upper piazza, and bid Margar« 
"amusement through the en-' care of herself; the fair Aurora b 
ion peopled by Northern invalids. from under a bewitching garden hat, and | 
A hundred and eighty-four conveyed no sug- | her hand—to Margaret, of course, as Mr. How- 
gestion of frailness to his mind, nor did he con-| land handed her . Mr. Colburn and M 
nect the ideas of extreme youth and inexperience | Bassford, who were always smoking at th 
with the daughter. Margaret knew very well of their room, exchanged opinions on th 
what brought the light to his eyes as they sought | lorn steed, that stood hanging down his g 
hers—just such a smile as the one she had first | head as if aware of his lack of speed and s) 


seen in them. The blue-lined work-basket stood metry; and Mr. Loder walked off rather disco 


there, and quite unconsciously Mr. Howland be- | solately, for he had depended on driving out 
gan to inspect its contents, as Mrs. Packington | Miss Bell himself in the only other conveyan 


was called off to make up another rubber. that the hotel could boast. 

**T can scarcely believe it is two weeks since It was a delicious afternoon, all the n 
you came,” he said, in rather an absent way, for balmy for recalling, as they did, the frost and, 
i ossibly, sno. that at this very time reigned i 
he atmosphere at home. The sky so deeply 
! 


there was nothing at the moment to suggest it. | ] 
‘**T have been here three, almost; I should have | t 
been miserable when I first came at the idea of | | 
such a detention.” air. Even the little burial-place seemed ‘* t 
He did not say that it has proved otherwise | wear to-day its sunniest side,’ and Marga 
than miserable; yet while he sat there, deepen- | saw that Mr. Howland looked earnestly that way 
ing the lines in the little ball of white wax he | as they passed it. She had been so buoyant be- 


had abstracted ft>m the basket, he did not look | fore, she had almost forgotten yesterday’s heavi- 


lue—the breath of the wild flowers ladened th 


very much ennuied. 
“‘T'am going to ask a special kindness of you ‘I did not tell you about my friend,” he said, 
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urged the lagging steps of their ‘‘red 
’ T found Mrs. Packington last 
ing that my errand here was known. Poor 


trom 


low, it was all we could do for him!” 
‘‘Poor fellow!” Margaret did not respond 
ittle sigh with which this was said. She 
nconsciously relieved, 
I thought the gentleman who left us yester- 
id come for his sister.” 
*+Qh no, it was his brother, my dearest col- 
nd. I came South with him last 
had to leave him here alone; but I 
! 1 to see him laid by his mother. To- 
‘row I must follow them North. Mr. Powell 
sald have been here two weeks ago, but sickness 
Ch *v 


It was a passing cloud to the brightness of 


vear, 


tained him, are a doomed family.” 

Ly 5 and this trait of fidelity only deep ned 
Margaret had come to 
Ah, if Dr. Shackel- 
nerous, kindly traits ! 
She not 


It was the 


nterest with which 
l r fellow-traveler. 
had 
wked no furt 


shown such ge 


er that way. was 
to give an account of herself. 
lay she should have this pleasant friend near 
the first hour in which they had not been sub- 
onstant supervision and interruptions— 

le meant to enjoy it as much as possible. 
ir road lay through a desolate tract jus 


a long reach which had been burned for 


land; the charred and blackened trees 


no shade, the sere grass had gone down 


like tinder, and the coarse-} yinted roots of the 
saw palmetto, with the spreading fan-like leaves, 

like gigantic snails creeping and m™®- 
bleached and 


with their Druid robes of moss, 


stood out 


very where; then out among 
n pines, 

1 so to the borders of the Island Lake, a fair, 
wondrously clear sheet of water rippled by the 
esh breeze into a diamond brightness, quivering 
and sparkling as if sown with myriad brilliants 
touched it. 
a magical change from the dre 
The shores 
loped gently upward into grassy knolls, and 


young oaks, and pines with their fresh foliage, 


where the bright sunlight It was 


ry bar- 


renness 


they had passed through. 


clasped it in an emerald setting. It was so very 


lovely that neither of them cared to call it beau- 
tiful, as they slowly skirted the lake. 

Mr. Howland had lapsed into a mood as dream- 
It was 
transported to a milder climate, a less burning 
a fair and stately mansion gleamed through 
the trees on the highest bank; a pleasure-boat, 
sails unfurled, rocked idly on the wa- 
heard the laughter of little’children at 
their play on the smooth lawn that’sloped to the 
’s edge; he saw a white-robed figure look- 
ing wistfully out for him, as he hastened to the 
Paradise of Home, after the chagrins, the dis- 
And the 
brightened when they meet him—ah, 
they were very like those into which he looked a 
moment after, to 
the first time beneath his own. 

And then they rode silently along till the Isl- 
and Lake was left behind, and they had passed 
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ily enchanting as the scene before him. 


sun ; 


with white 


ter he 


wate! 


appointments, the fatigues of the day! 


eves that 


see them change and falter for 
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a residence far less picturesque than Mr. How- 
land's chateau en F spaqgne. Che rude cabin of a 
settler, with the rough fence of logs, inclosing a 
homely garden ground, and beyond a ‘* clear- 
ing,” which was by no means clear, since he had 
but burned the foliage and outgrowth from the 
present trees to plant his first crop, and girdled 
the giant trunks in the wood beyond with a 
white, death-like wound f ' h lift 

The settler had his helps to 
two little fla 
ran out to stare at the infrequent sight of a pass- 
ing veliicle, and the Eve of the picture 
stood in the door, bidding them 
iaanners’’ to the strangers. 

After all, life 
villa, in what goes to make up its dearest happi- 


rom which the ri 
already wasted. 
Paradise also: sen-headed urchips 
cam 
*make their 


ana 


is much the same in cabin and 
ness. 

It made them smile, this very thought coming 
to one at least, and broke the spell of enchantment 
the lake had thrown over them. 

* We leave the 
land said. 


trees were in blossom, you recollect, and those 


Mr. How- 


‘*T remember this cabin—the peach- 


main road here,” 


great tufts of elder-fiowers you admired so, and 


how well they looked in your hair! I must de- 
pend on your good memory a little, for the track 
was very slight, and I 
Loder’s piloting.” 
Margaret remembered the cabin and the eld- 
but thought the turn into the woods 
lite yet; and Mr. Howland accepted 
her judgment for the 
very decided trail led toward the heart of the 
woods. It 


gave myself up to Mr. 


er-llowers, 
was not ql 
next half mile, where a 


was broad and easily followed for a 
while—a rough, time-wasting track, making long 
curves to avoid fallen trees which 
thought of removing, and 


to a@ very unnecessary am 


no one ever 


then stretching away 
| 


unlooked-for angle. 
But the dense shade was very pleasant after the 
hot glare of the sun, and Margaret discovered 
mistletoe high up among the slender oaks that 
had strayed away and been almost lost among the 
pines ; and then there were the young pines them- 
selves, with their straight white shoots of spring 
growth, ‘‘ like tapers on a Christmas-tree,”” Mar- 
garet said: perhaps the mistletoe suggested the 
Such pleasant 
there was really a turf and delicate spring foli- 


glades, too; where 


comparison. £ 


age 
gathered great handfuls and bound them with 
white star-like flowers, and the pink bells of the 


tight-eye, clustering buds of the crimson Judas- 


and such an abundance of violets that they 


tree, and blue lilies by the water-courses that 
Now and then they thought 


they caught a gleam of the lakes they were in 


crossed their path. 


search of; but busied with the flowers, or watch- 
ing the graceful flight of some snow-white soli- 
tary crane, they forgot how the hours flew by, o1 
to wonder that they did not reach it, until forced 
to pause and consider ‘‘ their ways and their 
doings.” 

‘¢We have missed some way-mark, surely ; 
the road can not go through this hummock—it 
is too dense ; we might as well try to penetrate 
a cane-brake !” 
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it is quite dark now. I st tru 
remember; but every thing was unfamil- ! yrother’s care. u were to have be 


Howland looked perplexed, and Margaret | quietly; * 


you KnovV 


ur around them, and they had certainly | » | my brother once, : 
trail. Half an hour or more went by for ** Oh, thank you have been so distresss 
they could find a clew to skirt the dense swamp u see how impossible it i »goon;: how 
that had arrested them. Margaret be 0 gerous, with those innumerable sinks ar 

feel alarmed; but they could not be very far ud know how much I thank you 
from the hotel, at all events, ev vy aba rave ntidence !”’ 

doned their first purpose, which she } all Margaret’s anxiety for | 


It was easier to go forward, rough as their pre her, ar ling for her the manifold ami 


gress had become. Mr. Howland was self-con- he position his own lack of car 
victed of carelessness, and he knew very well how | her in, this absence of complaint o1 
difficult it would be to retrace their way. The he 1im deeply: he 


wood must end somewhere; they should soon the sight of her distress : 


strike the shore of the lake now; and then they | might, but he found her quiet de¢ 
came out on the open post-road. Margaret was | him instead. 
reassured, and thought she saw the , 


water through the trees; and so she did, but it 
1, 


proved to be a pond neither of them recognize 


g will send 
and even Mr. Howland was dismayed. Not that Mi 


a 
he allowed her to see it. He still talked cheer- To 
fully of ‘* their little adventure,” and pointed out 
quite a distinct track skirting the shore of the 
pond. They had followed such trails before, to far as expression could | 


find them end in some partial clearing where | excitement, when they had accepted the 
wood had been cut for charcoal-burners, or tion, in inspecting their new quarters 
crossed in the most confusing way by other | garet explored them—while Mr. Howlar 


tracks, but this promised better things; he wa the tired horse and removed all th 
determined that it should, and pushed on brave- | be taken from the vehicle—and met | 


i¢ t iu 
ly. The strange, solitary cry of the crane sound- with the welcome of a hostess. 

ed drearily enough now in this unbroken solitude, a grand discovery ;” 
so new in Margaret’s experience, and of itself held up two dry-looking buseuit. ‘* Only 
depressing. » looked out eagerly for some night old,” she said. ‘You will think 1 


trace of human habitatio some mill, some set- less enough when I tell you they are the rei 
tler’s cabin, the hut of a negro, who could have | of mamma’s luncheon on the road, but 1 
directed them—but she aw by the denser was filled past crowding with odds and e1 
shadows that the sun the dress has not been on since.” 
ploration of th 
ooting-jacket 
with unconcern, and of indifferent topics; but if | of matches and two cigars afforded most cl 


darkness of a Southern evening was rushing It suggested a similar ex 
down upon them. She tried to smile and talk pockets of Mr. Howland’s sh 


the road was so difficult and uncertain now, how | prospects. There was the empty fire-place, 
utterly hopeless in the darkness? And she saw fuel in plenty at the door. Mr. Howland 


her mother already watching for her return, and | out to gather it, and, when he had don 


ttl 


and they did not come. dwelling, in emulation of the rush-strewn { 


growing frenzied, perhaps, if the night went on | an armful of stout palmetto leaves to carpet theit 
} 


But there was hope at hand—the rough walls | of olden time. Then the lightwood fire sprang 
of a cabin in the distance. It was a greater re- | up with its cheerful glow, lighting every cr 
lief than either of them owned; a long way off, | of the low room, and throwing a dusky brig 
but still a landmark toward which they turned, ness over Margaret as she arranged the shaw] 


certain now of guidance. They could see the and cushions on either side of the hearth—at on 
well, .-ith its roughly-hewn cattle-trough, the a lamp and beacon for the benighted travelers. 
garcen ;nclosure, the she ‘open door; but ‘They could laugh merrily by the time the blaze 
no gleam of fire on the hear rshining through danced up, and an ample supply of fucl was piled 
the unglazed windows, no low of kine, or quick near it, complimenting each other on their mu 
barking of a dog—no stir, no movement about tual handiwork and their comfortable prospec 
the house itself. The gate had fallen from its | eating the dry biscuit with a relish; 
hinges; a shattered pine-tree lay rotting into Margaret begged Mr. Howland to light 
fragments by the very door. It was years since gar, and make himself as comfort 
a footstep had crossed the threshold. stances would admit. They talked away cheer- 
They had come upon one of the many deserted fully for some time, till the fire died down, and 
cabins they had remarked scattered all through dusky shadows stole in to keep them company 
the country, and already a murky twilight made Not till then had Margaret allowed a thought 
every object indistinct. They both felt it on the maidenly feeling to trouble her; but the evening 
instant, and Margaret proved the braver of the | was already far advanced, and all hope of rescu 
two. seemed dying down with the fire. 


5 


‘* It is better than the open woods,” she said, She looked across the hearth to Mr. Howland 





SOMEBODY'S 


ight flashed 


toss- 


sto h it. The 


ed to repler 

gain apon the dark wavy curls 

ck with a quick, boyish ges 
yu are 


quite 
he said, 


sure that my cigar does not 


you?” noticing that she watched 
ino; it is so pleasant, so home-like!” 
only bent on making 
unhappy. 

picture, 
Howland 
t so love 
low 


ir pt 


she 
him feel 


unaware, 


was not 


for all their 
thought he 
ly as she 
cushion in the 
a 


shea 


pleasant rude 
ndings. Mr. 

n Margare 
Lon th 


had 
looked just 
fire-light, 


is of ha back care! 


‘ssly be- 


she often 


wear 


that too, 


did 7. 

hi ing home-like 

nd | 

to you; 

with m all the even 
I have been alone | 


or; and 


d both speech : 


t seems so been so 


It is 


mournful ? 
“a8 np 
veen them ? 
right. 
ou know. 


had 


any thin 
ud her qu 


you 


1estioning look a 
are 


I 
side 


my sister, y 
at I once a fir 
down like lead; 
, fierce pang of jeal- 
since they passed the 
to her, and had 
1 more « moment her eyes had 
1 in his that he loved her. 
believe 
ut moment of | 
he had 
it evening: 
none but his. 
er, and felt 


rom t! 
vould not him less honorable even 
iorrible doubt. Sut she had 
some r face in het 
God help her! cared 
pressed her hands tightly 
1 lips stiff 
tried to speak to him naturally. } 
‘No, you did not tell me.” 
‘But it has been on my mind very often. I 
wanted to s I loved you 
vhen I thought of you as a pleasant friend. I 
1 not mean you should hear it to-night, or to 
I have just said—but could I help it? 
You know I could not ; and 
me. i must not lose you now—shall I 
tell you all? 
She 


him ; othe s 
and she 
She 


her 


peak to you of it before. 
} 
iv what 


you will believe me 


forgive 


motioned assent. 

and she sat looking 
She had heard, yet 
loved her; she felt —— 


nexplicable manner 


Her head bent 
straight into the fire- | 
did not hear, that he 

enough that in some 

» had lost him. 


years 


was 
lown, 
light. 


*I was married five 
twenty-five 
tle 
t 


she 


ago—I am only 
-married and buried the gen- 
st child that ever claimed care or succor. I 
old you the family was doomed. I knew then 
would die, and I found she loved me; and 
ill hoped that if I took her to a milder cli- 
mate she might re Do you see 
‘I am listening;” but her 
strange and harsh, even to herself, 


now- 


ver. 


9” 
voice sounded 


as she said it. 


' 
then 


and parched as |] 


} pact 
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) not um 
,» not sr 
I could 
Marg I never could be yours; but I thank 
you for calling me so to-night. I will try to be 
that is all I may be;" and his 
e softened again to a pleading humbleness 
It was a blind, vehement struggle that made 
I liste She loved him, 
more with every impassioned tone—all the more 
that he had forgotten self in trying the 
sister of his friend; but could 
her to sit 1 as his wife 
arm had 
st her he 
pillowed ? 
n 
n¢ 


rstand that it was pi 
Not this love that I 
have been her brother, 


you. 


your brother, if 


yn 


is ner dumb yes, vé 


to save 
take it 


, feeling 


she upon 
ar him 


on encircled another ? 
id peacefully where 

Could she be content 
Me mory 


yt answer for 


another's 
to share 
devoti with a and Regret ? 
| herself. 
thought of the first 
rd you speak, many, many tim 
lately I have trusted to your lofty nature 
ue so proud, Margaret, that I have doubted 
‘ you could stoop to hear the world 
hat you had taken a second place, even thoug! 
uk w, and believed, as you do, you must, at 
that no woman has 


might be, what 


a 
— 


I 


have words 


ar 80 


is very moment, ever been 


W h ul 
will be! 


you you are, and 


ever 
» up and leaned ag 
id th 


1inst the low mantle 
looking down at her bowed head 
a yearning, unutterable t 
‘If you only knew that the 
rly lov 
and de 


recognized for you. 


nderness. 
lack of more than 
in my heart toward her had awak- 
pened and purified that which I 
Oh, Margaret! Margaret!” 
The her face up like a call.” 
The unworthy contest was ended, the doubtin 
pirit cast out. 
‘You have 


‘rt 


words drew 


had a deat 
Tell me more of her, 

juieted them both to turn to that frail, faded 

and they talked on earnestly until far into 
1e night; of her and of themselves, and of the 
mother to whom a son would be such a priceless 
treasure; talked until the moon rose up cleat 
and , flooding the dark pines and the 
dreary pool beside the cabin with silvery bright- 
ness. And then Margaret lay down tranquil 
and assured; for the one who watched before th 
door of the little cabin, too strangely happy for 
leep, was henceforth of right her guardian. Not 
even a kiss of betrothal had sealed their com- 
a benediction holier than that, an evening 
prayer in the low voice he had so often listened 
to, invoking peace for the anxious heart that 
waited for them, and for themselves, that they 
might ‘* love unto the end.” It was his thought 
and wish; and though Margaret's voice faltered 
at first, it seemed quite right, and as it should 
be, to kneel with her hand clasped in his. 

There was an earlier breakfast than usual at 
the Emerald Spring Hotel; for the party that 
had been out all night searching for the missing 
pair ca in nearly famished, especially Mr. 
Loder, who had been the first to discover the red 
light through the unglazed windows, at almost 


r sister ; 


I will try and 


0. poor child!” 


silvery 


me 
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the same moment that he came upon Mr. How- 
land, unromantically employed in gathering light- 
wood by moonlight to feed their beacon. Mr. 
Bassford repeated, for Mrs. Packington’s benefit, 
the eleventh time, how quietly Miss Bell was 
sleeping, wrapped in two blanket shawls, with 
her head on the leathern cushions of the buggy ; 
and expressed his opinion that she had ‘the 
right kind of pluck.” 

Mrs. Packington was as charitable and lenient 
in her views as one lady usually is of another's 
conduct, where there is the slightest rivalry exist- 
ing; but she took good care that her remarks 
should not reach Margaret’s ears. It furnished 
for the remainder of the winter; 
being detailed to all new Miss 
Bell was not in the room, how they had looked 
and looked for them, until ten o'clock, Mrs. Bell 
almost going distracted, before the gentlemen 


conversation 


arrivals, when 


went out in search, and then had fallen asleep, 
lying in her wrapper on the outside of the bed, 
and not hearing a sound till Miss Bell came into 
the room at daylight! The heavy sleep of ex- 
haustion, poor lady! but a blessed one to her. 

Indeed it was Mrs. Packington’s favorite story, 
the past season in Havana, where she has been 
with her son-in-law, Mr. Loder. 
inmate of Mrs. Almy’s was made familiar with 
the romantic tale, which they will doubtless rec- 
ognize in our simple history. 


Nearly every 


EATON’S BARBAI 


YUBA, Mexico, and the Central American 
States lying upon and adjacent to our front- 
iers, have so much occupied the attention of the 
American people for the last 
give rise to the impression that our intermed- 
dling with the internal affairs of other 
dates from the time when filibusterism com- 
menced against these countries. We forget 
that after the formation of our Govern- 
ment, or nearly sixty years ago, we endeavored 
to help a despot, the other side of the Atlantic, 
to. overthrow the usurper of his throne, and came 
very near reinstating him in power. For this 
purpose we furnished a commander-in-chief to 
the land forces, money, and a fleet. The fact 
that this extraordinary movement on the part of 
the United States resulted in comparatively no- 
thing, and hence figures very little in our his- 
tory, proves by no means the incapacity of those 
who had direct charge of it, or that the expedi- 
tion itself was a failure. It was arrested by a 
pusillanimous Government in its triumphant 
progress, and a humiliating peace was made 
with the barbarous despot it was attempting to 


few years, as to 


states 


soon 


or 


overthrow. 

After the American in charge of the expe- | 
dition had traversed six hundred miles of ar 
unknown desert, and planted the stars and 
stripes on the second city of the kingdom he 
had invaded, and was about to thunder with his 
cannon at the prison-doors of American captives 
that awaited his coming, the Administration 
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“They were married in the fall ; 
tholomew’s, just before we left, quite | 
nothing to be compared to my daught 
’ Mrs. Packington always says. 
tonished some of her friends very much, I ass 
you. Not but the 7 ma as highly 
spectable, and quite well-off, I believe ; but 
} 


1. 
DOU 


ding, 
young 


ever supposed Margaret Bell would 
married a widower!’ 
But it would not make Margaret’s cheek flus! 


even if she heard it. She has conquered all 1 
worthiness ; and as she sits this fair summer « 
the blue-lined work-l n the 
ledge of the window that overlooks the trar 
loveliness of her country home, th a pi 


which her eyes often rest upon, among the cl 


with asket o 


i 


re 1s 


ornaments of her tasteful morning-room. It 
that of a young girl, almost a child, with la 
blue 
checks, v« ry love ly, but foreshad 

f here 


tod 


eyes, and an exquisite flush upon the 


owing her cd 
are no 


yuiet her 


more dreary, 
1 None 
not Mrs. Bell, who is perfectly restor¢ 
and very happy in having Mr. Howland for he 
son, after all; and certainly not Mr. Hoy 

himself, who never cares to leave his home. 

yme-like M 


‘for she always made every ] 


unprotected jour 
neys of them wish to tray 


now: 


knew how hc argaret would make 


he tells her; 
seem so, even the cabin where they first went 
“ : 


housekee} 


ing.’ 
ping. 


tY EXPEDITION. 


made peace by buying up its own seamen w 


gold, and treading under foot its solemn cor 


with an exiled who ha 


d. 


The disputes which we 


pact mad sovereign 
confided in its wor 
had with the Barbar 
t the commencement of the present ce1 
tury belong to history. ‘The stranding of t 

ill-fated Philadelphia before Tripoli, and the cay 
ture of her gallant commander, Bainbridge, w 

his entire crew, and the brilliant exploit of D 


eatur afterward in driving the conquerors int 


Powers : 


the sea and burning the noble frigate under t 


very guns of the T 
It is equally well known that Wituiam | 
Ton, of the Army, under sanction of the Unit 
States, organized an expedition in Egypt toaveng 
our wrongs and release th March 
ing across the Lybian desert, he took Derne, thi 
key of Tripoli, carrying consternation into thi 
tyrant’s palace at the capital; and here, on the 
very threshold of victory, was met by a civil co1 
missioner, who consented to let the tyrant kee} 


ipolitan forts, are well knowr 


ese captives. 


l 
n 


the crown he had usurped from his elder brothe: 
and pay £60,000 for the release of America) 
seamen. 

This little piece of history made some noise 
at the time, but it was hushed up as quickly a 
possible. Had this occurred at the present day 
—thanks to the American press—it would have 
sunk the Administration of which it formed a 
part beyond plummet’s sounding. 

But though the expedition of Eaton is known 





is a historic fact, a detailed and connected nar- 
rative of it has never been written. Yet, for en- 
high courage, indomitable resolution, as 
as for the scenery amidst which it was car- 
out, and the characters that formed it, it 
stands alone among the marvelous adventures 


vell 


re 


and expeditions with which the American annals 
Doniphan’s famous march from 

California across the country to Mexico has been 
ompared to Xenophon’s renowned retreat, and 
t deserves all that has been said in praise of it. 
must be remembered that he led A meri- 
not merely men of judgment, intelligence, 
and resolution, but men who felt the necessity 
f discipline, and cheerfully yielded to it; while 
led an army of wild Arabs over an un- 
rodden desert, and through barbaric tribes that 
» seen the face of a white man.* 
Wiiitam Ex tron—a New England man—early 
ntered the United States Army, in which he rose 
to the rank of captain. He afterward resigned 
his commission, and was appointed, in 1797, con- 
sul toTunis. Besides attending to the ordinary 
duties of consul, he was authorized, 


ie ¢ rowded. 


Dp 
but it 


l never before 


in connec- 
tion with the consuls of Algiers and Tripoli, to 
ilt 
f Famin—acting as United States agent—had 

le with the Bey of Tunis. His conduct in 
the negotiations that followed reveal clearly the 
haracter of the man. 


perate and daring. 
scorning all diplomacy except the simple truth, 
nd looked upon every mode of obtaining his 
intry’s rights beyond in a straightforward and 
nanly one, as unworthy of an American officer. 
rhe wily Bey of Tunis and the base Famin did 
not know what to do with him. They saw the 
complicated webs they had so artfully woven, 
and which they deemed it would require so much 
kill and time to unravel, cut with the sword of 
the soldier. 
that he was betrayed, and made a fool of by his 
onfidential adviser; he horsewhipped Famin in 


down stairs. The treacherous Bey could not 


understand this new style of diplomacy, and | 


alled him mad. Eaton was undoubtedly too 
passionate and irritable under provocation ; but 
] 

jurious to our credit abroad as the timidity of 
the Government at home. After years of vexa- 
tious delays on the part of the Bey of Tunis, and 
irresolute action on that of the Administration, 
Eaton found his labors abruptly terminated by 
being recalled. 

Tripoli in the mean time had declared war 
against the United States. 
younger brother of Hamet Bashaw, whom he 
had driven into exile, and whose throne he had 
usurped. Before Eaton’s recall he had succeed- 
ed in rescuing Hamet from exile, who imme- 

* The incidents of the following narrative are mostly 
derived from Eaton's Journal, and from his private let- 
ters and public dispatches and correspondence. 
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“ra treaty which a Frenchman by the name | 


Impetuous in his feel- | 

‘s, and chafing under the delays and decep- | 
ions of diplomacy, his actions were often intem- | 
He was of the Jackson type, | 


He told the amazed Bey to his face | 


the public streets, and kicked an insolent Jew | 


1is errors in this respect were not half so in- | 


The Bey was the | 
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diately began to organize a force with which to 
regain his dominions. 

When Eaton reached the United States he 
took advantage of this state of things to urge on 
the Administration the policy of assisting the 
exiled Bashaw to his throne, on con- 
dition that he should release the nearly three 


recover 


hundred American seamen in prison, and ever 
after maintain good faith with the Government. 
A letter from Hamet himself to the President, 
offering to share the advantages of his recovered 
power with him, gave such weight to Eaton's 
proposals that it was decided to aid the dethroned 
Bashaw with necessary supplies, some ficld-ar- 
tillery, a thousand stand of arms, and forty 
thousand dollars in cash asa loan. Eaton, un- 
der the general title of Agent for the several Bar- 
bary Powers, was to have charge of the expedi- 
tion. 

3efore his departure, however, news came of 
great reverses to Hamet, compelling him to re- 
tire to Alexandria in Egypt. This so alarmed 
Mr. Gallatin that he advised the to 
abandon the expedition, and, instead of main- 
taining the rights of the country, to pay tribute 
to the piratical usurper for the release of the 
prisoners. Vacillation and delay followed; but 
| Eaton, though unable to obtain any specific di- 
rections from the Administration, which wish- 
ed not to be compromised in case of disaster, 
received permission to depart, and arrived in 
Malta in the early part of September, 1804. 

The commander of the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean was sorely puzzled to know what to do 
under the vague and contradictory directions 
brought by Eaton. ‘The latter, however, with 
his accustomed energy, no sooner found himself 
on the field than he set to work to organize the 
|expedition against Tripoli. He reached Alex- 
|andria in the latter part of October, and imme- 
diately set out for Cairo. He had with him 
| two boats: in the advance one were Lieutenant 
O'Bannon of the Marines; Midshipman George 
Mann; his son-in-law, Eli Danielson; Mr. Far- 
quahar; Selim, a janizary; Ali, a dragoman ; 
and six servants, all fully armed. Captain 
Vinent, with about the same number, had charge 
of the second boat, which was mounted with two 
swivels, and carried a large number of muskets, 
pistols, and sabres. 

The Nile was not at that time, as it is now, a 
highway for travelers; and this armed invasion 
| of its sacred waters created the most profound as- 
tonishment, and, on one occasion, open hostility 
among the inhabitants. Reaching Cairo, Eaton 
found there Hamet’s Secretary of State, and two 
From them he received 
{the disheartening intelligence that Hamet, in 
sheer despair, had joined the Mamelukes. At 
| first this seemed to render Eaton’s contemplated 
expedition out of the question; for the Mame- 
|lukes were in rebellion against the viceroy of 
Egypt, without whose firman Hamet could not 
| leave the country; and this it did not seem at all 
likely he would give. But Eaton was one of 
!those few men whom unforeseen obstacles, in- 


cabinet 


of his ex-governors. 
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ig, arouses to 
ition $y skillful 


succeeded in 


greater exertiol 
management, he 
the viceroy to his 


ndship, and obtained from him a letter of 


winning over 
frie 
imnestyv, 
Bashaw. 

Che next difficulty was to get the Bashaw 
away from the Mamelukes. 


a passport, and safe-conduct to Hamet 


Having at last suc- 

eded in this also, Eaton obtained an interview 
vith him near the ancient Lake Moeris. It 
a novel meeting, not only from the characters 
but 
in which it occurred and the object it had in 
American officers in 
full uniform, and an escort of twenty men, cam¢ 


was 


from the strange region 


brought 


view. Eaton, with two 


the 


latter was pre- 


forward on a gallop, and drew up befor: wild 
of Hamet. The 
pared for the proposals that were presented by 

‘ behalf of 
made them known to the swarthy chief: 


encampment 


the former it his Government; but 
when he 
tains around him a murmur of disapprobation 
ird. Those children of the desert could 


not understand why a Christian leader should 


was he 


come so far to lead their forces and help put 
and looked 
upon the whole.movement with jealousy and sus- 


their exiled monarch on his throne; 


picion. ‘This was not surprising, for the strange 
spectacle of barbaric Moslems and enlightened 
Christians striking hands together in the deserts 
of Egypt for the Moham- 


purpose of placing a 
medan despot on ‘ blending 


his throne, 
of the crescent and the stars and stripes in a 
common cause in that wild land, might 
have staggered more civilized heads than theirs. 
Eaton, however, with his accustomed energy and 
Ar- 
ticles of convention were drawn up and signed by 
him on behalf of the United States; the Bashaw 
having affixed his signature also, the alliance 
was completed. and measures were at once taken 
to organize the expedition. There were four- 
teen articles in this the 
following were the ones of chief importance to 
Hamet : 


well 


impetuous daring, overcame all obstacles. 


convention, of which 


* Article 2. The Gover it of the 
use their utmost 
own honor and interé 

established law of nati 
Bashaw in 
against the 


United States shall 

ns, so far comports with their 

t, their subsisting treaties, and the 

, to re-establish the said Hamet 

sovereignty of Tripoli 

obtained 

a holds it 

usurpation, and who is engaged in actual war with 

United States 

3. The United States shall, as circumstances 

, in addition to the ; 

y sea, furnish to said Hamet Bashaw, in loan, 

supplies of cash, ammunition, and provisions, and if ne- 

cessity require, debarkation of troops also to aid and 

effect to the d operations of said Hamet Bashaw by land 
against the common enemy,” etc 


exert 


the posse 
pretensior Bashaw, whe 


aid sovereignty by treason, and ho now by 


the 


perations they are carry- 


give 


Eaton, having thus committed the flag of the 
young republic to the fortunes of this barbarian 
despot, endeavored to infuse into his Moham- 
medan ally some of his own energy, and 
ceeded so well that by March an army of 
wild warriors were assembled near Alexandria 
ready to start. He could have raised one of 
30,000, if he could have found subsistence for 


suc- 


500 


them in the inhospitable region he was to t 

rse; for he had taken the bol 
lution to the L fs 
hundred miles, and attack by land Derne 
next in importance to Tripoli in the 
while the fleet should co-operate by sx 
had with him but nine Americans and 


Greek Ch 


land novel res 
march across byvan desert 
citv 
ince, 
Hk 
twenty-five 


istians and cann 


} 
nuck 


whom he proposed to keep as a 
I 


which the Arab host should gat 
it should be held together. 

On the 10th of March, 1805, with the cr 
nt, the di 


rainary mi 


rer, and by 


and the stars and stripes in fre 
ircl 


host set out on its extra * 
and 


dred and seven camels, with asses 
carrying the provision and baggage and ann 
nition, made up, the 

ants and camp-followers, an imposing car 
gave Eaton a foretast 


difficulties he wou com 


with vast multitude of 
The first day’s march 
some of the 
attempt to carry that 
cross the L 
but a few n 


encounter in the 


age, wild, 
desert. They had advanced 


owners of the came 


and lawless crowd 


when the ls and horses 1 


nied, declaring they would proceed no fa 


unless paid in advance. Eaton applied ti 


to restore bordination and 


con 


to march forward; but the latt 


irresc lute, an l lare to exhibi 
thority, : as th n W 

the drivers still refused 

’ finding 
he could not pre vail on him to use any 


and that persuasions and | 


spirited and desponding Eaton, 


ordered the drum to beat to arms, and, 
himself at the head of his little b: 
tians, bade Hamet Bashaw farewell. telling |} 
recover his th ithout aid, 
Alexandria. This had tl 
The drivers, finding that t 
ethe 
ngagement with them dissolved, immed 
to their obedience, and 
Eaton would not desert 


he must 
should 
effect 


rone W . 
return to 
intended. 


ition was to be abandoned alte 
returned 
gO if 


exhibiting a little well-assumed he 


promis 
them. 
Ssitatie n 
length yielded, and the march was resumed. 
The next day they entered the desert. 
tract—a thousand miles 
nd six 
was then almost 


vast and desolate 
length north and south, « hundred m 
wide from east to west whe 
unknown to the civilized world. Commenc 
in the interior at a considerable elevation, 
divided by rock\ 
ridge a, to the shores of the Mediterranean. No 
far-off mountain skirts the horizon. Notaclump 
of trees relieves the dre ary aspect ¢ f the | 
plain the whole distance from Egypt to Dx 

The cavalry of this strange expedition 
commanded by a chief named Chiek-il-Tah 
The superb animals which composed it, with the 


scends in vast terraces of sand, 


picturesque yet fierce-looking riders, contrasted 
strangely with the firm, compact little knot of 
Americans around which it The am- 
ple turbans, loose flowing robes, and disorderly) 
movements of the one, and the close-fitting 
forms and exact military movements of the other, 


circled. 


unl- 
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rfect illustration of the different char- | standing in cavities where it had been 


he two races that now trod the des- from former rains Here they encamped But 


' » by side. Indeed every step of their pro- | their tents were scarcely pitched, ien a fierce, 
ess revealed, in the strongest light, the strange | cold wind came sweeping over the desert, accom- 


extraordinary extremes that had met there on! panied by a driving storm of rain 


Libyan sands. The Americans, when they | set in dark and gloomy, and 


their tents at mid-day, or bivouacked at It was succeeded by a sti 

with the same precision and quiet black clouds came rolling up over the plain; t 
hey would have displayed in a regu- | wind increased to a tempest till the tents threat- 
campaign with disciplined troops; while the | ened to be swept away by its fury. The thun- 
bs—warriors, drivers, and camp-followers der shook the desert, the startling peals, seeming 
| their miscellaneous encampment with | to come from below as well as above, bursting on 
ts and cries, and in all the confusion of a | every side, while the rain fell in floods. ‘The 
ing tribe of savages. day was turned into night, making this desolate 
ls eyes steadily fixed on the end of his gion still more desolate. At length the de 

] 


i and to give as great efficiency as pos- nding torrents filled the ravine and inundated 

to the little band about his person, on whom ‘entire encampment; so that in the midst of 

» weight of the final struggle would | the pitiless storm they were compelled to break 

, Eaton, after the halt each day, had the | up and pitch their tents on higher ground. The 

beat for drill, and went through the evolu- | encampment presented a sorry aspect in the 

prescribed by the manual, to the unbounded | blinding storm, and the day passed gloomily to 
lishment of the Arabs. 

e days after the mutiny was suppressed The second night was no better th 
ch was uninterrupted, and on the last of |The tempest lulled before morning, but the rain 
h; 


made twenty-five miles by two o’clock | continued. Eaton, however, resolved to mare 

ternoon, the whole distance being over | and ordered the bugle to sound. But the Arabs, 

plains and through long sandy valleys. | whose plotting heads had not been idle during 

tents had been pit hed for the mid-day halt, | this long halt, refused to stir unless they were 

the noise and confusion of the assembling | paid. ‘The whole forenoon was spent in expestu- 

s and closing caravan had given way to the | lations and entreaties. But at length, by dint 

t and repose of a Moslem noon, when Eaton's lavish promises, Eaton prevailed on them to 
ttention was called to a cloud of dust in the | march. 

tance caused by a swift rider bearing directly After going twelve miles they encamped in 

down on the encampment. ‘The chiefs sallied | another deep ravine. The next day they came 

. 


out to meet the new-comer, who brought the | to a vast valley filled with ruins, in the centre of 


hat served, 


exciting intelligence that Derne, the city before | which stood an old dilapidated castle t 
which they expected to meet a determined resist- | in its solitary grandeur, on] » the desolation 
had declared for Hamet Bashaw, and the | of the barren waste. There had once been in 
governor, to save his life, had been compelled to | this plain a large city filled with a busy popula- 
shut himself up in the castle. In an instant the | tion; but now its ruins lay half-buried in the 
whole camp was in an uproar, and as the news | sands of the desert, and not a living soul broke the 
flew from lip to lip a clamor arose and continued | monotony of the scene. Here Eaton, to his sur- 
to swell till the desert shook with the wild joy. | prise, learned for the first time that Hamet, ex- 
The chiefs mounted their steeds, and, amidst the | pecting to encounter some iriendly tribes on the 
discordant cries and tumultuous movements of | way, had engaged the caravan no farther than 
the vast multitude, caracoled about, now charg- | this point, and, moreover, had not paid them on¢ 
ing with headlong fury, and again executing feats | dollar. Of course the drivers would go no fur- 
of daring horsemanship, to exhibit their joy at | ther without pay. He endeavored to persuade 
this unexpected good tidings. But before night | them to advance to Bomba, where he said he 
another courier arrived, announcing, to their | should find the ships, when he could pay them 
great chagrin, that the news was false. The liberally; but they utterly refused to move, and 
unbounded joy and excitement of the army said that as soon as they had eaten th 
changed at once into corresponding gloom and | they should re’ rn to Egypt. He then 
despondency. Eaton, however, did not share in | ised to pay them himself for the distan " 
the general discouragement that followed, any | had already come if they would continue on for 
more than he did in the enthusiasm that pre- | two days longer. He expected in that time to 
ceded it. Indeed, it is very doubtful, if the | reach a friendly Arab tribe, which Hamet told 
truth was known, if he was not rather displeased him was not far in advance, and from which 
when he heard that the object of his expedition | they could hire another caravan. ‘To this they 
was accomplished without his help. consented, and Eaton endeavored to raise the 
The next morning, at daybreak, he ordered | sum requisite to fulfill the contract made with 
the bugle to sound. The stirring blast echoed | them by Hamet. He took all his money and 
afar over the desert, and soon the long caravan | borrowed the residue from the Americans, 8673 
Was again in motion. After marching twenty-_ in all, and gave it to the Bashaw, telling him to 
six miles through the sand they came to a rocky | pay the drivers. He did so; but the rascals— 
ravine, at the head of which they found water | all but forty—having got the money, made off as 
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soon as it was dark, leaving the army without! tains as well as their leader. He was not « 
any means of transportation whatever. Even 


appointed ; Hamet and his followers were taken 
entirely aback by this counterplot. They 
and the next night they also decamped. posed that they had Eaton entirely within th 
Eaton was now in a painful dilemma; for he | power, when they dropped him thus in the n 


could move neither backward nor forward with-| of the desert. If he had been less resolute ay 
| 


; and he asked | fearless they probably would have resorted t 
the Bashaw what was to be done. ‘The latter) threats, but they knew too well the character of 
replied that he saw no other way but to stow the | the man they were dealing with to att mpt ar 
They had penetrated two hur 
miles without seeing a human habitation or track 
stances must be desperate indeed in which such, of man, and to a person of ordinat 
aman as |} 


the forty that remained behind would not go on, 


out the means Of transportation 


baggage in the deserted castle, and seek the pro-| such thing 


tu 


tection of some friendly tribes. Sut the circum- 








zaton would abandon at once all hope | prospect was appalling enough. But Eaton look- 
from his own resources and courage, and look to | ed at it without flinching, and the Arabs kne 
hance or charity alone for succor. He refused; The courage and resolution exhibited in t} 
to do any such thing. fearless 





attitude, with only a handful of friends 








In conversation with the other chieftains, and | to back him, filled them with astonishment, and 
from information gathered by some of the offi-. they yielded at once to his demands and s 
cers, he soon ascertained that the drivers were after the drivers. 
not alone in this mutinous movement—that it The next day fifty returned, and ¢ t 
was 2 conspiracy extending throughout the army. | on two days longer. Eaton then emerged fror 


lt 
proach 
ight hundred alrv had been sent out to assist | time-x strong-hold ce more set forv 
eight hundred cavalry ha een sent out to assist, time-worn trong-hold, once more et fory 
the garrison at Derne, Alarmed at this intelli- | with his motley host. 

gence, they resolved to proceed no farther until On the second day they had made but tw 
they received positive information of the arrival 





tiefs had heard that the news of their ap- | his castle, and taking down the American col 


1 been received at Tripoli, and that) which he had kept defiantly floating abov 








niles, when they came upon the encampment of 
of the American ships before the latter place. three tribes of Arabs, numbering in all sor 

As soon as Eaton had fully assured himself of | three or four thousand souls. Theit 
this cowardly plot, and that it embraced the Ba-! were scattered over : 
shaw as well as the subordinate chiefs, he made up 
his mind what todo. He knew that it would not 


do to repeat in the heart of the desert the rus¢ 


white tent 
in area twenty miles in « 
ameter, sprinkled in between with herds of catt] 
horses, and camels, innumerable. The enliver 
ing spectacle extended as far as the eye coul 
he had practiced on its edge. The threat to! reach. It seemed 


if 





after the solitu 
abandon the expedition, which then awakened ! tion of the desert, lil 


<e suddenly coming to « 
alarm, would now be received with a laugh of | ization. The 


strange flag, and the strange | 


incredulity. He therefore apparently retracted | ings that bore it, created the most unbound 
his decision, and fell in with the Bashaw’s pro- | astonishment among these primitive tribes, not 
posal, and ordered the baggage to be transported | of whom had ever before seen the face of a wl 





at once into the castle. 


Che provisions he hac 


man. Eaton resolved to halt his army here t 
from the first wisely kept under the sole charge 


1e could dispatch a courier to Bomba, wher 
of his little band of Christians, and subject to his | supposed Captain Hull of the Argus to be wait- 


direct control. These, always carefully guarded, | ing for his arrival on the sea-coast 


C. 





were now still more closely watched, and as soon In the mean time Hamet'’s friends were busy 
is the baggage was disposed of he gave directions | among the Arabs, endeavoring to beat up recruits 
to have them removed to the castle also. for the army. Their efforts were so successful 


When both were safe within the walls, and that next day forty-seven tents were struck and 
before the Arabs could comprehend his purpose, | moved over beside those of the army, and one 
Eaton took possession of the castle with his hand- ; hundred and fifty warriors swelled the ranks of 
ful of Christians, and at once stopped the rations | the exiled monarch. 

of the entire army. He knew that the chieftains The next day, instead of news arriving from 
had power enough to compel the drivers to keep Captain Hull at Bomba, a courier came from 
their agreement with him; and he therefore, as, Derne, saying that five hundred cavalry were 
soon as he discovered the combination toforee him | marching on that place to defend it, and would 
to halt there in the desert until favorable news | be there before the Bashaw could possibly reach 
were received from Derne, determined to effect by | it. This disheartening intelligence spread like 
starvation what he could not carry out by force. | wild-fire throughout the encampment, and cre- 
[t was a bold movement; for although he and his | ated such consternation that the camel-drivers 
handful of followers could hold the castle as long | mounted their animals and disappeared in the 
as the provisions lasted, when these failed they | desert. The Bashaw was completely discouraged, 
would be at the mercy of the Arabs. But he! and began to think of abandoning the effort to 
knew, also, that present necessities would plead | recover his throne. In this dilemma Eaton called 
louder with them than the desire for future re-| a council of war, which assembled in his marquee. 
venge ; and this sudden stoppage of provisions, As the chiefs came in one after another and took 
tegether with the dead lock to which it brought their seats on the ground, Eaton saw by their 


the entire enterprise, would stagger the chief- dejected countenances that he could receive no 
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iragement from them, and 
imself or abandon the expet 
| i » had no idea of : 
y e council 
h his interpreter, 
. Chiek-il-T 1 
declared boldly that he 
p till he heard from the fleet. No 
postulations, or promises could 
ibborn barbarian. Eaton, 
every means in his powe1 
his purpose, at lengtl 
ld him that he was false 
ind a coward to boot. 
isation threw the 
id, turning on his heel, rode out of 
, saving that the Christian would see } 
nore Mounting his horse, 
followers, and bade them 
and turned toward the 


vad of bringing relief, only in 
; for Chiek-il-Tahib sent s« 
who created an insurr 
it half the army had struck th 
ted for Egypt. 


The Bashaw, 


1gns, 


Notwithstanding 
not for a moment 


ext morning early ord 
About noon a messeng 
il-Tahib, saying, that 
uly he would join it. 
halt; and in about an 
Chief, with a chagrined look, came 
As he did so he remarked, in a half-deprecating. 
half-defiant tone, ** You see what influ 
have with my pe 
* Yes,” replied Eaton; ‘¢and I see also what 
eraceful use you make of it.” 
This difficulty being adjusted, the Bashaw’s 
d fear of his brother’s advancing forces again 
seized him, and he declared he would advance 
o further till he could hear from the fleet. 
Eaton’s patience, never very remarkable, was 
getting quite exhausted, and he fiercely told the 
Jashaw to leave him if he wished; and, riding 
to the front, ordered the troops and baggage to 
advance. The Bashaw was at first confounded 
t 


at this prompt action; but, instead of following, 


replied only 
trol by the 
American, 
ber you are 


your own. 


EXPEDITION, 


emem- 


muntry not 


> than either 
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shaw.’ To be 
n his own tent was too much for 


ton, pri 


back again quite h 


liation, with 


r undertaking 
him credit for. 
the 


gx rain, 


l a day in 
n 


& pouri 
r . t ll} 
ig except some MMIIK, 

ly Arabs on the route ad given 
all the chic 


at Eaton’s tent to decide on s 


vening a grand council of 
m. Eaton knew that the 
, mutinies, and desertions m 
: he whole expedition be broken up. 
they had all assembled he made them a 
in which he explained their present pe 
1d his future expectations and prosp 
ined nothing by the council; for althot 
| hiefs were in his presence, they 
and pre 
not 


l 
influenced by 


very thing he mised 
. le require l, thev hac 
intention of being 
nduct, 
for the present 
break tl] 
clo k the 
and were moving slowly over the sandy plain. 
The army numbered now nearly seven hun- 
dred warriors. 
ers swelled the 
These, with 


an imposing display as it 


elt 
future cc Peace, however, 


; and the 


was 
next morning 
bugle roused the sleepers, a1 


disorderly host had packed their 


The camp-followers and driy- 


entire force to twelve hundred 
the long train of animals, made 
moved across the des- 
ert, and presented as novel and extraordinary 
an array as ever pressed after the flag of the Re- 
public, They had gone but ten miles when the v 
pite hed their for breakfast. This 
meagre enough, for provisions were now getting 
Th 


of things, insisted on sending off'a caravan into the 


camp was 


low. » chiefs, becoming alarmed at this state 


desert after dates, and declared that the vy would 
go no f Eaton expostu- 
telling them that the best cours¢ 
was to push on to Bomba, where they would find 
provisions in abundance. They refused to run 
any si and he finally threatened, if they 
persisted in their refusal to march, to take the 
Christians and go to Bomba with them alone. 
The eli fs, to compromise matters, begged 


h gged him 
to halt for a single day till they could get some- 


uther without provisions, 
lated with them, 


ch risk; 


bearded thus by a 


start 
Be mba 


uninterrupte 


accom paniec 


and revel 


On 


ie Arabs wot 
repli l hey might star 
better, and stopped their ra 
mn ary action, coming 
of their distresses, threw t 
of excitement bordering on open rebellion, 
point 


over Wi 


chiefs 


thre 


gathered in angry groups, and 
ateningly toward Eaton's tent, 
the stars and stripes floated de fiantly 
the 
them, a1 


hungry Arabs only waited signs 
the Americans, murder 
provisions, seck safety in the desert. 

Th 


and his chiefs were in a state of the 


e day passed tumultu usly ; 


citement, while Eaton sat in his tent, if not cool 
and indifferent, at least dogged and savage. An 
What destructive 
form or direction it would take Eaton and the 
American officers could not tell, and seemed not 


explosion seemed inevitable. 


to care. Their patience had become cx mpletely 
exhausted at the treac hery, falsehood, and child- 
ish peevishness of their allies, and they were now 


ready for whatever might happen. Awed by the 





erturbable coolness and quie 
band of officers, the chiefs dared not 
‘ 1 seize the provisions. 8S 
» afternoon the 
mount, and 
nt would wring some c 
But he looked 
ig He hi 
Bashaw too su I 
Madden 


| cool contempt, the 


him. 
a wor lL. 


himself. 
chiefs 
it t s { 
» spell of 


e ch ine 


oO the pr 
Faton’s ap] 
Lins 


nd halted 
“id hile } 
aol vy 


zaton and his t 


1 


Ck 
hie 


saword. It was a thrilling 
Moslem and Christian thi 
and witness the silent, n 
between civilization, bac] 
en, and barbarism, 


last, by dint of 


however, wa 
tood besid 
s, and making the most fe 
>» Americans unless tl 
m. Eaton, howeve1 
all 


» manual exercise, as it ha 


} 
over, ordered ! n 


en 
Lb 
» do every day since they entered the 
This daily drill 


had become a familiar 
l dre i 


» the Arabs, and he did not 
that 

n t 

see any 


im 
moment would 
excited stat 


military moven 


e any 


1eir 


stile light, 
‘*The 

Christians are going to fire on us!” Without 

stopping to think on the utter im 

such a thing, the y spr: 

his saddle, and putting himself at the hea 

two hundred horsemen, 


part of the Christians except in a he 
and immediately cried out 


3ashaw instantly into 
all shouting their war 


cry, came down in a furious charge. Eaton, 


astonished at the sudden movement, but not in 
the least intimidated, ordered his men to stand 
to their They did so, and stood and 
watched the onswe 


arms. 


ping, clattering storm, mo- 
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was only a part 
saw the peril- 
hundred 


ld steeds, 


wild 


n instant the 


like a thunder- 


more, lf of that br 


am 


Americans would have 


iief, with drawn sabre, 
n and the 

neer Lremptoril\ 
heers peremptory 
and 
be when one of the 


ited 


he Bashaw 


ran to subside, 


» him in 
ismad, JT 


an Cx¢ 


struck him with In an in- 
stant the tumult broke forth again, and 

eral figh But in the midst 
of it Eaton walked up to the Bashaw, and, be- 
seeching him to dismount, took him by th 
talked to 
Jashaw at once saw h 
had been, and frankly ex- 
I had occurred. He 
then returned, and requested the Arabs to retire 
to their quarters, while he accompanied Eaton 
to his tent. 

A long conversation ensued; but the Bashaw 
told Eaton that nothing could be done toward 
effecting a ation with the chiefs unless 
he restored the rations of rice. But Eaton had 
not passed safely through the fearful scenes of 
the past he and replied very 


lis sword. 


ned inevitable. 


t seer 


led him away from the crowd, and 
The 


and inconsiderate he 


him alone. w rash 


essed his sorrow at what 


reconcl 


ir to yield at 
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kindly, but firmly, that he could not, unless they | seemed inevitable. ‘Tossed with confi 


would agree to march at itof the morning ti ] 


1e sat down in his tent and pond 
reveille. This the chiefs finally consented to his position, and revolved various plans f 
do. Peace was once more restored, and the future conduct. About seven o’clock 
day that threatened to end in blood passed quiet- approached him with t nilitary 
ly away ported that a mutiny was organizing in tl 
The next morning at the reveillé the Arab Eaton made no reply; h 


ns, e7 


e expected it, ar 
b 


army, true to the promise of the chiefs, struck ever since the council broke up, that 


their tents, and recommenced their weary march ing those wild warriors would be far away 
the desert. They came to onlv one well desert. 


the whole day, and in that they found As he sat per} 


le xed an 
two dead men. Repulsive a as, they were ing what to do, a courier su 
compelled to drink the water or go without full gallop into the encam 
ntirely, The next ay, pril 10th, they raight for the Ame 
marched only ten miles, am pe a fr ’ Eaton's tent 
lovely valley, between tw nountains, the first » to the dead. 
they had seen for a month. fi Bomba!” was 
Bu \ vere d ing { isis, whicl » brought. In an 
even Ea ‘ e encampment, 
would 
sion of the mutiny, 
ling to eat but rice and water, 
y ms at that. Starvation was 
now staring them in the face 
knew what famine 
half savages. ‘They could 
they were, and he knew they would not continue 
to march forward till the last morsel was gx 
unless certain of relief at the end. But he could 


hear nothing of the ships, and he was utterly 
at loss what next to do. As a last resort le 
called a council of war of all the chieftains. <A Lusi: 

common suffering had made these men more extravagant dem 


and the 


consultation did not ec night that fore 


* tri ry and deception on one side, and with 

xhibition of an iron will on the other. To 

go on farther without knowing that the Ameri- ‘ 
can vessels were at Bomba with the promised was once m in the ascendant 


l t he mornin when the reveill 


provisions, the Bashaw said, was madness, a gm. 
he would not consent to it. Eaton, without any arms, as met with the sad news tha 
recrimination or fault-finding, acknowledged the | sh: rat nd could not tray 

force of his objections, and asked only that he 

would march forward two days longer; and if no | expected 

relief came in that time, he would consent were awaiting 

halt and wait till they heard from the ships. To leave the coast, 

this proposition the chiefs refused to listen for a | concluding the expedition to be abandon 


oment, and the council broke up in gloom and | long had he been buried in the desert 


rt 


despondency. termined therefore to proceed at 

Eaton had now exhausted all his resourees,| and the march commenced. They 
and was compelled to trust to fortune alone to| vanced however but five miles when 
ery, deceit, and pusillanimity he could oppose to encamp and wait till he should be : 
his firm will and unshaken courage; but he. eced. 
could not conquer famine. There was not That day was a long one to Eaton, 
nough provisions on hand to carry them, even | chafed like a caged lion under the delay a 
y rapid marches, to Bomba; and he knew it might blast the hopes which had been so sud- 
was in vain to attempt to force those wild chief- denly excited. Independent of the fear that the 
tains to the desperate efforts they would be com- | ships would leave the coast before he shoul 
pelled to make to reach it, if nothing but famine rive, he knew that he had not provisions suf 
awaited their arrival there. ‘The sun went down cient to last them to Bomba, even if not an h 
over the desert, and as its last beams fell on the’ was lost. <A halt of two days would reduc 
stars and stripes that drooped from the flag- army to starvation. Yet the Bashaw n 
staff above Eaton's tent, which he had borne grow worse instead of better, and possibly 
with such high courage for nearly six hundred on his hands. But there was no help for it, 
miles over the desert, he thought with bitter- he was compelled to sit down in idleness, a 


ness of spirit of the utter failure which now to the keenest anxiety. To kill the tir 


help him out of his difficulties. Against treach- | shaw gave out entirely, and they were 


( 
} 
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illed his little band of Christians, and in the 
vals visited the Bashaw, and thus wore 
way the day as he best could. ‘Toward even- 
“to his great relief, the Bashaw grew better, 
1d Eaton determined next morning to move 
ward At daybreak, therefore, the bugle 


yr cheerily out on the desert air, and soon the 











ny was pressing eagerly, cheerfully after the 
Christi in banner, which now waved them on to 
sure relief. 

Eaton urged his barbarous allies vigorously 
ill day, making twenty-five miles, and camped 
n the barren plain, without water or fuel. The 


ast half ration of rice was then doled out, which 





gry warriors were compelled to eat raw, 
av J without a mouthful of water to wash it down. 
In the morning they started off without break- 
fast, the abundance in advance standing in the 
place of discipline to keep them marching. The 
want of food, however, soon began to tell on 

m, and they were compelled to halt and rest, 


n the Bas! 





1aw ordered one of his own camels 
to be killed and distributed tothem. Refreshed 

the slender morsel each received they again 
moved forward. Passing through a tribe of 
iendly Arabs, the Bashaw traded off a second 
ame! for some sheep, on which they might sur- 
vive another day. Exhausted by the low ra- 


ns they had been kept on so long, the troops 





narched wearily, and made only fifteen miles 
is day. The next morning early they were 
again roused by the bugle call, and without 
akfast pressed after the little band of Ameri- 
ins, Who seemed impervious to fatigue and in- 


ible to famine. <As the sun mounted the 
heavens the arid desert, combined with the want 
f food and water, drove the poor wretches al- 
st to despair. All effort at order was lost, 
nd the soldiers scattered themselves like sheep 
ver the sandy plain in search of something to 
eat. As far as the eve could reach bowed forms 
vere seen snatching at the sorrel and wild fennel 
md such other herbs as they could find with 
vhich to stay the pangs of hunger. But Bomba 
was near, and hope kept them alive and impelled 
them on. 
All day long they staggered forward, panting 
with thirst and weary with hunger, till at length, 
t four o'clock in the afternoon, the minarets of 
Bomba were seen flashing in the distance. <A 
wild clamor suddenly rose from the whole army 
the despairing grew light-hearted, the weak 
strong, and with shouts and laughter they pressed 
forward till the walls of the town arose before 
them. Taton immediately dispatched an officer 
to the hill-tops to look out for the vessels. He 
returned with the disastrous tidings that they 
had gone. Fate seemed determined to try this 
brave man to the utmost. The effect of this 
disastrous news on the Arabs was fearful. The 
prospect of relief had hitherto kept them up; 
but now starvation, disappointment, and despair 
made them savage and reckless. To stay there 


without food was impossible. To attempt to 
reach friendly tribes in the desert, in their present 
uffering state, seemed an almost equally despe- 


| breaking up of the encampment. 


rate alternative. Ihe latter, however, offered 
the only chance of escape; and they resolved, in 
the morning, to break up their camp and turn 
their faces once more to the desert. 

Eaton knew that all attempts to dissuade them 
would be in vain. Neither promises, entreaties, 
nor threats could supply the place of food. No- 
thing but the expectation of finding it at Bomba 
had kept them together under the trials and 
Still he would 
not despair. With that strange tenacity of pur- 
pose which refuses to yield to fate itself, he would 
not yet abandon all hope; and taking with him 


privations of the last three days. 


some officers, he re paired to the summit of the 
highest hill, and gathering together a large quan- 
tity of combustible materials waited till darkness 
had settled over the sea and land, and then set 
fire to it, hoping the vessels might see the light, 
though far out at sea, and take it for his signal. 
The tropical stars came out upon the sky, the 
scattered tents of the encampment gleamed white 
and tranquil below, the fresh breeze stole gently 
inland from the sea, the towers and minarets of 
Bomba rose dimly in the distance; but the only 
object that attracted Eaton’s eye and enlisted 
his thoughts was the column of flame and smoke 
that rose steadily in the night air and shed a 
He remained 
all night on that lonely hill-top, and when the 
first streak of dawn appeared in the east, he 
turned his eye toward the sea. As the light 
broadened he swept it anxiously with his glass ; 


lurid light into the valleys below. 


but not a sail could be seen except the little 
coasting vessels moving tranquilly along the 
shore. At length the sun arose flooding tl 
blue Mediterranean with light, and it heaved 
bright and beautiful below him; but no sail ap 
peared to cheer his aching sight. 

The Bashaw and his chieftains had now re- 





solved to abandon the expedition altogether, and 
appointed eight o’clock as the hour for the final 
Eaton there- 
fore descended reluctantly to his tent to witness 
the painful event. His heart sunk within him 
as he saw the preparations for departure. Still 
he would not even yet abandon all hope, and 
kept look-outs constantly ascending the hills to 






see if the vessels could not be discerned on the 
distant horizon. Bui the report was always the 
same: ‘* No sail in sight.” 

The Bashaw had at length marshaled his 
army. ‘The tents were all struck, and the cam- 
els loaded ready to start. 
hour to Eaton, and his impetuous, unyielding 
soul rose in rebellion against the dark decree of 
fate. This, then, was to be the pitiful end of 
all his hopes and efforts. He had crossed the 
ocean, had over almost insurmountable obstacles 


That was a bitter 


organized his wild army in Egypt, and traversed 
for six hundred miles an inhospitable desert, en- 
dured toil, vexations, and suffering, periled life 
itself, only to be left alone on the sea-coast to 
find his ships as he might. Such an utter fail- 
ure was crushing, and he could not consent to it. 
He would not even yet believe he was doomed to 
such a remorseless fate ; and at the last moment 
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sent an officer, f the last time, to the hill-top t 
s f he could not detect on the deep some sign 
on which he might hang a feeble hope 

Watching him eagerly thre glass, he sud- 
denly gave a start, as he saw him wave his hat 
and leap into the air. The next moment thr 
officer came bounding down the hill, shouting 
that a vessel was just visible on the northern 


horizon. 
Instantly jumping to the conclusion that it 
ot ot 


ided the Bashaw to delay hi 
tle 


with his 


one the American vessels 


while, and hastened himself to the hill-top 


glass, and gazed long and 








the He soon discovered 
she directly down on the coa 
Grad arger and clearer on the sea 


dark hull at length rose into view. Bow 
along before a gentle bre 


ling 
continued to 
from hei 


ze, she 
, : 


h till Eaton could distinguish 


approac 





mast-head the broad pennant of Hull, who com 
manded the Arq With an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and a countenance beaming with a 
stern and quiet joy, he closed his glass and de- 
scended to the army with the welcome news. 


Unused to control their emotions, 
broke forth into frantic 


the Arabs 
shouts and cries of de- 
light, accompanied by the most « 
tures. More disciplined 1 


xtravagant ge 





1atures than theirs 

might easily be pardoned for giving way to un- 

wonted demonstrations of joy; for to pass at a 

rto hoy ( 

and sure relief is enough to bewilder the stron- 
gest head. 

The watch on board the A 


night 


single bound from starvation and despai 


yus had seen, the 
before, the beacon-light of Eaton, and re- 
ported it to Captain Hull. 
ing it might be Eaton’s signal that the expedition 


The latter suspect- 


had reached the coast, he immediately ordered 
the sails to be squared away, and stood doy 
ward it; arriving, 
to prevent the army from disbanding. 

Before noon the Argus had come close enough 
to send off a boat; and at went 
aboard to consult with the commander on their 
future operations, 
landed ; plenty reigned once more in camp, and 
all was bright and hopeful again, while Eaton 
felt as if a mountain had been lifted from his 
heart. 

‘he next day the Hornet arrived. But that 
part of the coast which the army had approached 
being found bad for landing provisions, and fur- 


as we have seen, just 


welve Eaton 


Provisions were immediately 


nishing a scanty supply of water, Eaton moved 
the army around to a spot twenty-two miles dis- 
tant, where the landing was excellent and water 
was abundant. It lay encamped here three days, 
to recruit and land provisions sufficient to last 
them in their march to Derne. 

The 23d came, with rain and a fierce wind; 
and the vessels, afraid of being driven on shore, 
put to sea. Eaton, notwithstanding the storm, 
determined to march; and the army struck its 
tents, and, drenched to the skin, moved sk wly 
over the hills in the direction of Derne. The 


through which they passed was cultivated, 


country 
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vet no marauding was allowed. The s 

they came to a beautiful valley, and a fine 
of trees—the first they had seen since t 
out from Egypt, nearly two months before. The 
‘ imped here, preparatory to their mat 


Govern 





ind was fortifyin ! C 

of relief from Tripoli was marching on the 
and would be there before them. This « 
ening news brought on one of those sudd 
sitions of feeling to which all untutored rac 
subject ; and where, an hour before, all was 
hope and confident courage, now terror a1 
spair reigned. ‘Two of the principal ¢ f 
mediately mounted their horses and sped 

the desert. rhe Bashaw himself lost all } t 
and there, right on the very verge of success, eve 
thing seemed about to be lost. All thi 

tains and the Bashaw assembled in private « 

“a 1) 


ined in consultation all night. I 


was informed of the meeting, and, fearful of 
effect of their fears on each other, sent w 
questing to be admitted. But they bluntly re- 
fused him This looked ominous; and 

and again he sought admittance, in orde) 







te trong Will against any res« t t 
r¢ and. He could effect nothing, a1 
rem: d all night in a state of the most } 





uncertainty. 


Sut as soon as d dawned he « t 
ene to beat, and watched with deep anxiet 
to see the result. As the stirring eall 1 
through the camp a part of the army mars 
into line; but the Bedouins refused t 
their tents, and sat as unconcernedly as thous 
it was a trading caravan to which they were at- 


tached. The chiefs, too, were on th 
But Eaton, by making 


ot 


mutiny, 


listribution 








provisions, and promising tl! 


#2000 if they would keep on, prevailed on ther 
to march; and soon the army and caravan ¥ 
again in motion, and wound reluctantly up t] 
neighboring heights in the direction of Dern 


At two o'clock they reached a range of summits 
that overlooked the « ity. A shout arose at the 
sight, while Eaton looked long and anxiously on 
tl ject toward which he lor 
toiling, 
The 4 
crowning all the gray heights that surrounded 
it. 
started with some of his officers to make a care- 
He disc¢ vere 


that its defenses consisted of a water-battery of 


1e obje 


had been so 





é 


tents were pitched in view of the te 


Soon as the camp was put in order, Eatot 


ful reconnoissance of the place. 


eight nine-pounders and some temporary breast- 
works, extending half-way round the town. The 
houses were also loopholed for musketry, while 
the Governor had a ten-inch howitzer on the 
terrace of his palace that looked threateningls 
down on all the surrounding country. The city 
was divided into two distinct departments, 


ne 
of which—the second—remained loyal to its old 
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n the evening sent a depu- 
I] Ei 


11e@ 2 
twilight in sweep- 


and i 
1 to him proffering their a 


ipied the last hours of the 


rlance 


pia iton 
r the sea with his glass to see if any of the ves- 


» in sight, but without success. 


re 
next morning he ordered smoke signals 
nt up from the high 
The long spiral columns, as 
lly upward, ca the 
gently toward the sea, making a 


s est sum- 
t} 


ithe 


mountain 
thev wre 


¢ 
weet 


u land-breeze, 
l pic- 
back-ground to the wild encampment 
lower ri At two o'clock Na 
ve in sight, and soon from her spars flut- 
1 an At six Eaton sp 
Next morning the A7 
ton, knowing that all the 
be before the place, sent a flag of truce to 


ught 


lges. the 


] ] 
ke 


answering signal. 


Law] 
s Sipnmaied, 


Was 
vessels would now 
Governor offering him the most liberal terms 
would give in his allegiance to Hamet Ba- 

The laconic, Spartan-like answer came 

‘Vy hecd or y 9 
e vessels having 


determined to advance on 


arrived, Eaton, 
s landed one field-piece, whi 

zreat difficulty up the rocks, 
Th 


ms where the 


as to command the place. 
took up their positi 

ld sweep the space over 
ided to advance on the town, while Lieuten- 
nt Evans stood boldly on with the Hornet till 
within pistol-shot of the battery, when he delib- 
lv As the gallant littl 


erately ttle 
ing to her cables, her broadside opened on 


guns 


which > army in- 


anchored. vessel 
the battery with a fierceness that astounded the 
They, however, returned the fire 
rit, and the incessant explosions sl 
While it was flaming and thunder 
uward, Eaton and the Bashaw, with neat 
lve hundred from the 
ghts with colors flying and drums beating. 

tenant O'Bannon, at the head of twenty-six 
id some Arabs, 


barians. 
, 

100k 
= 


tw men, came down 


ks, twenty-four cannoniers, a1 
took up his position directly opposite where the 
enemy, screened by parapets and a ravine, lay in 


into 


The Bashaw threw himself 
whi 


itest force. 
an old castle that overlooked the town; 
his cavalry stood marshaled in the plain below 
ig the first opportunity to charge. 

The battle soon became general. The shot 
ind shell from the ships fell so rapidly, and with 
such precision, within the battery, that in less 
in an hour it was silenced though not aban- 
doned. Many of the defenders, finding their 
guns useless, went over to help their comrades 

osed to Eaton and the Americans. Here the 


l 
ie 


waitit 


opp 


I 
parapets and ravine, stood their ground firmly. 
Eaton had a single field-piece with him, which 
was worked with great rapidity and effect. But 
in the hurry of loading and firing the rammer 
at length got shot away, when its fire of course 
slackened, as the gunners could load it only with 
such substitutes as they could lay their hands on. 
Encouraged by this the enemy increased their 
fire, which soon became so scourging and de- 
structive that the Arab allies were thrown into 


fire was very hot; for the enemy, protected by the | 
| defenses and preparing for 
‘ripoli 
it, 


Y EXPEDITION. 


as wort 
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victorious way, he storn 
rving every thing 
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As the 
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houses, 


tt 
tl 


On these t 
the hea 
deser 
Then came 
h 

ert, cé e thun 


rdered host, riding th 


country. 
| cavalry, 
leri 
disor 
them without mercy, « 
and the victory. 1 
over, and the stran; 
the American flag floating 
and a fortified city. 
the of that 
stands alone and unique i 


E it once t 


f 


ur 


> 
»y 
ze 


novelt event 


iton urne 


for he 
army was advancing fron 
he 


} 


trv: 
ready within fourteen 
In collecting his kill 


the latter on board the v 


third of his own little fores 


Several days now passe 


flict with the army from ‘T 
May it appeared in sigl 
neighboring he igh Th 


t 


+ 
ts. 


pitched his camp on the very sp 


had 

| place. 
alarmed at the appariti 
five thousand strong, |! 


occupied previous t 
The inhabitants « 
I 


ing array over their h 


Tim 


1 Tripoli 


ind 


ing 


eads. 


tl 


vith the wi 


ng down 


over a foreign fortress 
e has not diminished 
it 


* coune 
a lar; 
Dern 
to send 


c. 


marc] 


} 
} 
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urs’ 
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ssels, 


engthening his 
pl 
On the 


1 in sti 

the a con- 
2d of 
swarming the 
e Bey commanding it 
hich Eaton 
» his des« n the 
f De were terribly 
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over 


nt ¢ 


1 of this army, nearly 
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ring in such threaten- 


Nothing, however, 
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n 
he Tripolitan for 
conquerors, till the 13th, when the entire force | wished to bring on a decisive action as wel] ; 
displayed on the high grounds with streaming | himself; but the Arabs had acquired a morta 
standards, and at a given signal began to pour | fear of the Americans, and refused to 
down the sides of the hills to the sound of their} against the place. They said they were 


was done on the part of the Bey but to attempt | would keep him cooped up there he could 
! t 


to create an insurrection in the city against the} tell. The commander of 


iscordant music. A detachment of Hamet’s ; to fight men who made war like themselves, 
_ 


cavalry—a hundred strong—was stationed about ) not fight the Americans, who fired s 
a mile from the city in a plain near the sea. On} big balls that they carried away a man and 
this the enemy in heavy force advanced rapidly. | camel together, and who would rush on t) 
Though vastly inferior in numbers, the little de- th bayonets, without giving then ne 
tachment stood firm, and bravely fought every | | 

inch of ground. It was slowly driven back by At length, on the 3d of June, a great cor 
the increasing masses that were precipitated upon | motion was seen in camp—marching, and c 
it. The retreating baitle at length brought the | er-marching, and displaying of standards. 
enemy under tl i hi . , When the | arrangements, at length, seemed to be 
round shot came rushing across the plain, tear-| pleted, and the entire force came steadily on 
ing up the earth in their passage, and crashing | ward the edge of the slope. It advanced but 
through the astonished ranks. ‘The assailants, | short distance, when it halted and began t 
however, kept firmly on, They had ascertained | neuvre. Now forming into solid squares, 
that the Bashaw was in the old castle, and they | again unrolling into line, while clouds of cay 


were determined to make him prisoner. So] ry swept along and around the glittering forn 


resolute and persistent was this unexpected at-| tions, they presented an exciting spectacle. 
tack, and so close did the enemy approach the} grand attack was apparently at hand, and t 
castle before their purpose was detected, that | formidable masses, that literally covered 
their success for a moment seemed certain, when | slopes, filled the town with alarm. Eaton, 

a nine-pound shot in full sweep struck two men | posing that of course the Bey intended to | 
on horseback who were approaching the gate, | on a decisive battle, sent for Lieutenant O'Ba 
killing them instantly, and hurling their crushed | non and the Americans who were stat 
and mangled bodies, with one of the horses, into | e ar the battery to come over to the oth 
the road. The destructive effect of this single side. As the little detachment passed thre 
shot so terrified those following after that they the t wn, with the American flag at its head 
instantly sounded the retreat; and the panic | the inhabitants streamed out of their houses, 


spreading, the whole, though on the very verge} men and children yelling and shouting, ** L 

of victory, turned and fled in affright. Hamet’s | live the Americans, our friends and protect 
cavalry, seeing them retreat, wheeled on their | They evidently relied more on this mere handt 
flying traces, chasing them again with loud cries | of Americans than on the whole of the B: W 
under the shot of the vessels. By three the bat-| army. The imposing movement of the enemy 
tle was over; and the Bey, enraged at his defeat, | turned out to be a mere military display ; 
and the loss of eighty of his troops, retired to his | the hostile force retired to their camp, ha 


camp. | spent the day in ostentatious manceuvres al 
Elated by this success, Eaton now proposed to | clamorous, barbarous music. 
make a night attack on the camp itself. But} At length the besiegers grew weary of su 
the Bashaw would not give his consent to the barren war, and the soldiers began to desert 
project; saying that his people would not fight | great numbers. On the 9th the second off 
by night. Skirmishes between detached bodies | in command, and commander-in-chief of 
were now of almost daily oceurrence. On one | cavalry, with a few adherents, seized the 1 
occasion Eaton, at the head of only thirty men, | tary chest and fled to the desert. But this 
attacked a body nearly a hundred strong, and | fection, which at first threatened serious c¢ 
chased them so close to camp that it beat to] quences, was more than repaired, two days 
arms. Finding the whole army advancing, he | er, by the arrival of a large reinforcement fron 
sheltered himself, as he fell back, behind the| Tripoli. As the troops came swarming over thi 
hills, so as to conceal the smallness of his force, | heights, rank upon rank, their arrival was greet 
and prevent the overwhelming attacks of caval-| ed with frantic shouts and cries by the besiegers, 
ry that hovered threateningly on his rear. He | and soon all the surrounding hills were alive wit 
thus kept them in check; and the force that | the moving masses. The leaders determined t: 
was able at any moment to crush him by a sin-| take advantage of this sudden enthusiasm, and 
gle blow followed at a respectful distance for | bring on a general battle. After a short con- 
more than a mile, and then sullenly retraced | sultation among the chieftains, the bands struc} 
its steps to camp. up a wild and warlike strain, and the combined 
Eaton, however, grew perplexed and anxious | forces, falling into order of battle, moved brisk- 
under this slow progress of affairs; for he knew | ly forward along the mountain slope, evident] 
that at any moment a storm might drive the| seeking for some place to descend on the city, 
vessels to sea, depriving him of their important | without being exposed to the scourging fire of 
aid. He was not strong enough to advance | the vessels of war. An accident brought on the 
against the enemy's camp; and how long they | engavement prematurely, and on the last spot 
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ocean, toward the vortex of 
y stood in splendid array on the 
1 the mountains ; 
| 


er 
i 


and the sea, 
and the g 


1 grouped on deck, 


heir pieces, watci 
as reinforcement 
xd forward. 
moments. guns 

and soon her well-directed 
} 


nging throug! 


plain ; 

1 the ranks of the 

e at every opportunity the cann 

elled the deafening uproar. 
} 


n sw 
tle of small arms, and the din of barbaric mu- 
, could y heard the wild of 
: Arabs. Gay standards undulated over the 
it, but the stars and stripes fluttered where 
battle raged the hottest. 
Enraged by the obstinate resistance with which 
met, and scourged into madness by the gall- 
g fire of the Argus, the enemy made de 
forts to push on, and his splendid cavalry was 


be distinctl yells 


perate 
irled again and again, with headlong valor, or 
1 an 
ich. Those peerless riders charged through the 

ss-fire of the ships with the steadiness of vet- 


Bashaw’s troops; but they never yielde 


ops, and heedless of the ugly rents made 
y the cannon-balls plowing through their squad- 
ns; again and again closed gallantly up, and 
ke a loosened cliff on the steadfast ranks, 
t as often were rolled back in confusion. The 
plain and the sea were wrapped in clouds of 
smoke, and shook to and fro; and for four hours 
re was no cessation to the determined 
At length, finding it impossible to break the firm 
array before him, the enemy turned and fled to 
he mountains. Eaton then ordered the bugle 
to sound the charge, when the Bashaw’s caval- 
ry, breaking into a furious offensive, fell with 
Vor. XXL—No. 124.—K x 


strife. 


509 


Ss ts on the 


i I Many fell 
the keen sabre, a he plain was strewn 
k with the pi mix- 


races that had strug 


re juest ] permis 


Greeks 
ator 


such an uneq ial cont 


my; but 1 th 
Was VY 
with the result the and now felt sure 


ot 
ripoli, on which he determined at once to 
his ri 

at 
triumph, 


d for 


all its vexatious d 


bere 2 | 
mm Captai 
ed announ 


between t 


ie | 


Tn 


Katon’s pr 


f gl exacted 


Mr. Lear 
United States, to 1 
throne, and pay him sixty thot 
the American seamen that he held cap 
Relying on the word of the President, and 
trusting implicitly to the convention that Eaton 


conqueror. 


made with him on the part of his Government, 
Hamet Bashaw had crossed the 
followers and fought battle after battle under the 
American flag. 


confidence in the 


desert with his 


The chiefs also put implicit 
good faith of the Christians ; 
and now that same Christian Government, with- 
out consulting them, and on the very threshold 
of success, had put its seal to a treaty that sent 
their rightful sovereign again into exile, and 
themselves wanderers over the desert. Eaton 
was totally overwhelmed by the disgraceful news. 
He had borne up nobly through all the trials of 
his long and tedious march; had fought his ws 

heroically over every obstacle; and now, - 
he saw his promise to Hamet about to be re- 
deemed, and success within his grasp, and the 
flag of his country certain to be vindicated, and 
the tyrant who held so many of his fellow-coun- 
trymen in bondage receive his reward, he must 


just as 


stop and retire, mortified and humbled, from the 
very scene of his exploits, and from the field it- 
self of victory. 
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Py 


is own ¢ 


hority of Government hi 
k, selfish man, intrusted, in an evil hour, leave 
th power he was unfit to wield. Nor was this met. 
Eaton felt his personal honor at stake. In without saying 
crisis his most solemn promise to Ham: jectedly 
id his chiefs, reiterated agai he servan 

lis Government would sacredh 


n its part of the treatv, was now shown to be 
All this rushed over the heart of the 
man like a sudden flood, and the 


that nothing seemed able to subdue, gave 


and clasping his hands, while the tears 


lown his cheeks, he exclaimed, ‘* My God, quietly, but w 


shall I do with the poor fellows who | pat h; for alt id idlionen murm 

l my fortunes th th the desert !” that of a rising storm, was heard in t! 
Completely overwhelmed by the catastrophe, When all was ready, the | 

he sent for Hamet Bashaw, and communicated and the rowers bent to their 

to him the astounding intelligence. There re | n 

no explanations to be made—no excuses to be 


t embark, but retained a 


termined to be 
offered—and no remed 


, The murmur in the city had now swelle: 


y to propose. Han et 
who had seen his rightful throne once more with- loud clamor; shouts and cries were he 
in his reach, was struc umb by this unexpect- ing angrier every moment, as the tumult 
ed overthrow of his lh pes, and at the same time 


downward toward the sea The final de} 
shuddered at the new abyss that opened at his tion of the offi 
feet; for he knew the announcement of this hate- 


1 


fficers, with Hamet in their 1 
» simultaneous disappearance of the At 
ful treaty, and its conditions weuld be the signal ic: ag from the fort, proclaimed at 
» to his troops. Eaton told him that they were abandoned to their fate. 
ourse now was to get off to the ship vy wi stunned by the fr 
divulged. Hamet acquiesced i rophe; an the terrified, despair 
, and yielding like the criminal w habitants maddet ry poured 
bows his head submissively to the axe, shut him-' wild torrent through the streets. E 
despair. This was all he had gainc 
ting to the word of a Christian 


iton list 
a moment to the coming storm: and 

" Govern- | a countenance dark with wrath and se 
Into this gulf he had fallen by following | d 


f the Republic. 


orn, st 
ly into his boat, and ordered the 1 
Yr. The despairing, exa 
; ight, and the | 
trusted his fortunes to hi ir hot but a few lengt from the wl 
y crowdes 1e shore with frantic gé 
he were preparing for a grand attack on | and 


ind uttering the most piteous cries. The ti 
my’s camp. ‘The utmost enthusiasm pre-| were distracted at this sudden desertion of t 


iton now strained every nerve to save the 


his orders and stationed the troops as 


vailed, and all was high hope and courage among leaders, while the populace were overwhelt 
the chieftains, who little dreamed that their | in despair. Some called pleadingly on the B 
doom was sealed and their prince once more an_ shaw to come back, others on Eaton; 
exile and a fugitive. In the mean time Eaton | er 


I 


whik th. 
made arrangements with the commander of the up and d 
Constellation to have her boats sent ashore as And well 
soon as it was dark. ‘Tic afternoon wore anx-| the hei 
iously away, fer he knew that the news of what 
had occurred might at any moment reach the 
camp, when an explosion would follow that would | tl 
involve him and his friends in a common ruin. 
As darkness began to settle on the sea he saw 


own like men bereft of their sens 
they might, for behind them, on 
hts, lay their exasperated foes, to wh 
tender mercies they were now abandoned. 
Hamet gazed with the fixedness of despair 
1e terrible scene, while Eaton’s heart was o1 
moment wrung with pity for the poor wret 
who had come to look on him as their sa 
the boats push off from the Conste//ation, and! and the next moment ready to burst with 1 
soon they lay alongside the wharf. He then, | at the 

in dead silence, marched down his company of 
Greeks and the cannoniers and embarked them. 
The movement was seen by some of the chief- 


treatment he had received, and at t 
conduct of the commissioner Lear. 

As the boats continued to increase the distance 
from the shore, and the certainty of their dread 
ful fate forced itself upon them, a new feelir 
seized the multitude, and they turned and f 


tains, who could not comprehend its import, and 
inquiries began to circulate freely on every side. 

Eaton’s last hope of making any resistance, 
should an outbreak occur, had now departed, 
and he stood alone with the prince whom he had 
determined to save or perish with him. He felt 
his critical position, and watched the progress 
of the boats with an anxious heart. Still he 


f 
with savage ferocity on the tents and horses, a1 
prepared for instant flight. A scene of the wi 

est confusion followed, and continued all night 
Before daylight the Arabs were off for the desert 
accompanied by most of the inhabitants. lh 
the forenoon a messenger from Tripoli arrived 
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e was received with sullen defiance. 
lrama 
»expedition ended. Great 
» friends of the Adminis- 
sgraceful transaction, 
Eaton’ 
poor at 
‘Yr and more e 
if 


ransom for its 


Eaton was concerned, the 


*, and tl 


ree 


as 


» di 
s prosp ct 


best: ar 


very > «atl 
nomical 
had to 


Granting 


the war. even Government 


OVO seamen. 

true, it does not by any means relic 

rnment, and especially the C 

he disgrace attached to the treaty of peace 
first place, no one doubts thé 

» obtained far be 


‘tter and more honora- 
1 been let alone. the se 
should be 


» betray a fa 


ha 


honor maintai 
e, and pay 
s own seamen, is a burning dis- 
iat was the mark- 
Mr. Lear 
How 


offset to 


{ 


fair 
rreat Republic, 


» attitude 
lic shambles of a little pirat- 


» pul pit 
and buying its own gallant seamen, 
1at peace should be 
purchase? Eaton 
commissio V 
0 do it by his Gov- 
l the r 


" 


one of 


Ww 


much less have assumec sponsi- 
“such a deed of shame. 
10 would dare at the present day to 
his Government to such a transaction 
ited out of the land, and the Admin- 
hat would sanction it disappear in the 
iversal scorn of the people. 


a fitting appendix to this 


tion, Government hesitated to indemn 
ton for his personal losses ; 

tation accompanying the prosec 

ms, acting on a nature that rebe 

him into 
i1abits, and cut short a life that ought 
been spared to his country ; for men of 
h executive force and indomitable resolution 


iinst injustice and deception, drove 
lissipated | 


to have 


» not so plentiful that they can be sacrificed to | 


ness and incapacity. 
had the satisfaction before he d 


¢} 
rf he 


ied, how- 

ing that Hamet was installed Gov- 

r of Derne, the city on which he planted the 
of the Republic. 
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| r was a fine spring morning: the balmy air 
was sweet with the odorous breath of early 
June, and from the morning room at Rutherford 
‘lace the thin white mist 
ing gracefully across the smoothly shaven lawn ; 


might be seen drift- 
or, as the light summer wind, creeping trem- 
blingly through the young leaves, 
a sparkling shower from the branches surcharged 


brought down 


with the past night’s rain, the vail of silvery | were put back by no woman's hand, not gr: 


proportioned. 
by now, 


ing habit « 


indefinite pr 


e comme 
» confessed 


it. 
Above the mantle-pie 


mirror, in a gilded oval fram 


e was a large convex 


two 


with 


rting 
branches for 
abundant chair » superin- 


tendence of whi inly upon 
rle, who, perched upon the top of the 


ak, ¢ 


a bronze eag 
mirror, held the chair 


with solemn eyes, outstretch 


iously in his b 
] 


RK, 


“dl nee 
oding hen disturb 


d to do his dt 


wings, like a br e 
seemed resolvé 


tle for 


itv, rez 


bilities, 


his weighty responsi 
need be, 


at his post. 


iant hues, and} 
thick pile of wl 


ilded 


v 
gl 
/ 


1eterogencous pattern, in 
1ich the foot fel 
French clock, ™ 


jy screen, 


itt 
1 noiseless! 
} 

the 


} 


tpest 
date and richness. 

But still, amidst all the mu 
. : 

1 


luxuries of tl 


wert 


an 

wanting 

to the first glance of 
+} 


man was not t 


somet 
servant ve iat Wo- 
1¢ presiding genius ¢ 


The heavy green brocade curtains whict 


place 
l drape 1 
the lofty windows were rich, but they 
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ped up 
to a hard roll, ai 
manner to let 
ables were littered wit 
Lies 


ks, and; amy in l 
eyes of all tidy, housewifely womankind. 


tf? 


ill its a 


upon it was a 


able was still standing ; 
lver 
Lrich; the old fami 
Dacha as 


assive, anc 
i cipher of the ow1 


sides the ] 
Tower stamp,” which was once re 

test of extreme purity; the cl 
rich and old, though slightly mixed 


ham, the juicy beef-steak, 


were good - the s 
ly plate, bear- 


crest ant 


n kin 


the omel 
masculine a} 
but a silver fi 
luty on the hi 
life, the butter-knife | 
of the omel 
ee had flooded one 


1ese were but ¢7 rfl s, undoubtes 


1e 


the service 


Th 


haps we might have said four, for 


re were three gentlemen in the room 
a very gentle- 
manly pointer lay on the rug before the wide 
marble hearth, and with his front pa 
the low brass fender, and his ne 
thoughtfully upon them, seemed qui 
ng the 
him. 
The 
pardc 
we are by no means sure they 


don 


ws hangir 


ovel 
wood fire as it fell in white asl 


three gentlemen (we ought 

n for having named their dog 

would 

the same thing themselves) we 

rs. Rutherford, Br rs; the 

nts and proprietors of Rutherford Place, w1 
had } 
nial days, it was conferred upon their ancestor for 


some state service. 


pa 
been in their family since, in the early colo- 


The gentleman who sat near the table, dressed 


in a loose morning coat, with his right foot upon 
his left knee, where his left hand caressed it, while 
with his right hand he was carefully balancing 
his gold egg-spoon on the edge of his coffee-cup, 
was Mr. Oliver Rutherford, the eldest of the 
three brothers: he was the heart of the firm, the 
housekeeper, the commissary-general ; in fact, the 
head of the family—cor 
and thoughtful. On 
descript garment, half frock coat, half shooting 
jacket, lying back with his heels rather higher 
than his head, with a sporting paper in one hand 
and a cigar in the other, lounged Mr. Herman 
’ Rutherford, the second brother ; he was the farm- 
er, the gardener, and sportsman of the family ; 
an independent thinker, speaker, and actor; af- 
fecting a supreme disregard for externals, but 
singularly enough manifesting it by the invention 
of strangely-cut coats and outre neck-ties. He 
was, possibly, a little less polished than his broth- 
ers, but still ‘a gentleman every inch of him!” 
So said Mrs. Harris, the housekeeper, and she 
ought to know, for she had been in the family 
ever since he was a thing of inches. 
Deeply ensconsed in a large arm-chair, like 


lispassionate, cautious, 


a couch, dressed in a non- 


t 


summons. 
**T don’t know, 
g. Iwil 
a moment he rea 

ver salver in his ha 

three papers and one letter, ande 

Mr. Oliver Rutherford, who took the 1 

motioning him to leave the 

a deliberate survey of the e1 


‘* Who is it for?” asked Mr. 


Brothers.’” 
‘In their corporate capacity?” said 
land; ‘*and who from ?” 
‘¢T do not know,” said his brother, still t 
ing the letter round and round; “but I sec 
a foreign letter.” 
** Ah, indeed; quite an interesting o 
said Mr. Herman. ‘ Don’t know the ha 
iver, hey ?” 
‘*No,” said Mr. Oliver, still continuing 
cautious investigation; ‘*I don’t think I do. 
‘*Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said Rolat 
with the slightest touch of sarcasm in his ton 
“but might I be permitted 
could have greater facilities for ascertaining : 
that if you took the trouble to open the letter ? 
** Possibly I might do so,” said Oliver, com- 


to suggest that 
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why. vor 


Tom—Cousin 


*‘Pshaw! — Tom Rutherf 
so! Tom Rutherford! 
vas younger than either of us.” 
said this with a slight tone 
as a preposterous and rather pre 
part of Cousin Tom to tak 
ying without the 
lder kinsman. 
Tom!” mus 
handsome fellow, and a pl 


spent hx I » were boys? 
ital skater he was, ¢ hat a fine, g 
merry fellow!—and dead !—ah, well, } 
What does the letter say about him, Oli 
ll,” said Mr. Oliver, looki 
1 and troubled face, ‘it says 
It is written by poor Tom’s lawy« 
of business; and he says he writes n 1 t want 
to Tom’s last orders, to say, that 1 ; ‘Of e e not,” said they 
p for it; she must come.” 
' house for a lady to con 


in straitened circumstances, and unable to 
any suitable provision for his only chil 

Rutherford, he bequeathed her to us, his 
t of kin, begging us, for the sake of the 


», and the old family name, to receive } Think of our iumbers—de 


e09 


vughter, and give her a home among us.” young lady to inhabit, truly 


** Receive her as a daughter!” r ted Ro- ‘* Oh, I don’t care for that,” 
md. ‘* Having never been called upon to ap- little money can soon rectify all tl 


ear in that interesting relationship, and con- housekeeping—ah ! 
uently our course of conduct under such trying Mrs. Harris sta 


] 
circumstances not having been tested, it would sway for nearly twenty y 
not be easy to determine with accuracy what it man to her nay.’ 
might have been.” 

‘*Preposterous !” said Herman. ‘ What! is an awfnl bother,” said Herman. 

nd her here to live, without so much as ‘ by ve all traps out « 


yur leave,’ and then to go and die right out of 
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house 
I< 
‘Oh, Un- 


You’ve flung down yout 


unces and furbelows, always about the 
riering In every thing 


ling and inte 
] 


ir her how, mincing 


e here! 


and wincing: 
erman, st 
and gloves on my jiggermerees, and tumbled 
he ruffles of and crushed 
yu-call-it! O Lord 
And then the 
doubl } 
her hooped petticoats, like a ring-tail 1 ba- 
! [know I can't stand it. I'll go off—I'll 
» California.” 


my thingumbobs, 
n my what-do-) 
stand it, I naa ! 


g¢ round in h 


»bons ¢ 
an 


* And to have to dress for dinner every day, 
in Mr. Roland. ‘No n 
ind in dressing-gown and slippers.” 
‘* And too,” 
O] 


liver, young 


Ike 1ore lounging 
it Mr. 
ladies eat, I won- 
a boiled leg 
ioulder of pork. N 
beef-steak, and hot 
continued, ruefully ey- 
him. The 
sloppy tea, rolled bread 
and marmalade; and for dinner 
white soups, sweet-breads, sillabubs, 
ifle. Well, like the bill 
fare 2” 
‘And to come upon 
Mr. Herman. 
warning— 


the dinners, mourned o1 
‘What do 
der. I suppose aint away at 


ot mutton, or corned s 

re deviled and 
for breakfast,” hi 

s the plentiful table 

a partridge possibly, 


butter, 


a 
turkey, 


before wing 


me see: 
boys, how do you 
us so suddenly, too,” 
‘No mercy shown us—no 
no preparation !” 
rrue,” said Roland. ‘* And to come upon 
oor fellows full-grown, too, in all the white 
of young ladyism! If we had 
ywn her as a child—if she had grown uy 
did—I would not mind it so 
be half so awful! 
iHerman. ‘* Weshould 
the 1 woman who, lifted hea 
talf every day of its life, continued able to lift 


said 


Us | 


terrors 


Ss, as Kate 
she wouldn't 
I know it,” laughec 
be like 


having 
it 
when it was a cow.” 

Just so,” 1 Roland ss 
] ress it half so well.” 

But 


] 
lng, 


sai I could not ex- 

said Mr. 

ttend to business. > young 
‘ape it ; 

must all do our best to prepare for her. 

time is short, and much is to be done.” 

We need not give it 

which 


were 


now, boys,” Oliver, ** lee 


la 


; there is no es 


fix “he 


ak 


la 
is col F from and we 


The 


all the conversa- 

Fortunately the Ruther- 
and liberal. The needed 
expenditure of their money on the occasion was 
a thing of no moment to them; and the debate 
ended by each one taking his part of the general 
preparation, and working upon his own responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. 


confer 


1 detail 
ensued, 
wealthy 


Oliver’s first step was to see Harris, and 
with her. He ] the 


ap} roacn¢ d subjec t 
cautious delicacy 


and many rivings 
but, to his great surprise, and still greater re- 
lief, the faithful housekeeper took to the idea 
kindly. 

‘It was full time,” 
a lady - the house. 
lived lik 


live 


with misg 


she said, ‘‘ that there was 
The y itlemen had 
e heatheners ever since their ma died and 
Miss Kate got married. She Aad hoped one of 
‘um would bring home a young lady of his own ; 


young gel 


| 
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she 

gentleman be 
to see Mr. Tom’s d 
he looked like him, 
his merry 1: 


He 


indeed, 


wasn't a 


like 


Lup 


minutii 
fallen into desuetuds 
bachelor mod 
to the 
presery 
and 


, ana va 


and had to make 
Visits 
fr 


wines 


in 


stores of f 


uits, its, anchoy 


vies, § 
condiments, 
delicacies for suited, 
the refined 
still, Mrs. Hari 
and encouragement, 

Mr. Rol: had 
took the refitting « 

furnishing of tl l 
the use of Miss Ruthe 

Back and forth to the city we 
forth from the city 
the A) 
with doors open. 

f paint, ¢ 


as he s 
to very 


with 


ind 
= 
new n 
for rd and he 

nt he—1 


olsterer. 


ri¢ 


held, with « 


T) 


conversations losed 


> Various artil 
} 
1, ana val 


furniture wagons 


rolls of carpeting, 


ry, slim rolls of matting and canvas, and 
fu itt carefully 


rniture, vailed from vulgar eyé 


mats and boxes; and then the noise of ham 
he la 


in paper caps and sh« 
ls, and the 


was heard in t and rea king 1 


rt aprons, were seen at 


terva ly drawing-rooms sh 


n¢ 


in renewed splend 
} 


The Corinthian « apits ils of the 
had all been 1 regi ilded; the 
down and renovated; splendid new « 
placed the time-faded old 
had been newly 


new-coveres 


draperies 


Ones 5 

p< lishe d, the couches and cl 

articles tastefu 
d, t 

frames, -frames ne 
ly burnished; the grand piano tuned, and s 
plied with new music; the 
from the harp 
Ss) 


1; and a few new 
the pic tures 
and the sconces, and mirr 


St lected ; were revarnishe 


leathern cover tal 


and a brave new ribbon hw 
ster Kate’s guitar. 
But it was upon the upper rooms that Brot 
Roland had laid out utmost skill ar 
taste. Rumor said that Roland had been d 
ly in love in early life, and death had depriv. 
him of the object of his heart’s tenderness ; 
this might for 
to woman in general, although he remained un- 
wed led ; 


er his 


an 
account his chivalrous devotio1 
and it was, perhaps, as much in mem- 
ory of the past as in preparation for the futu 

that he furnished the rooms—lavishing upon t) 

apartments of the expected J/iss Rutherford all 
the comforts and ornaments which his love had 
designed for the intended Mrs. Rutherford 


of long ago. 


once 


His taste was exquisite, and it was a perfect 
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‘richly 


were 


of beauty; from the soft carpet of 


varied re- 
bright colored sh ll, 


m 


whose greens 
or 


paper 


1 mosses, 

by a tiny flower 
pretty French 

graceful profusion 
-from the bed, 

ite draperi s, to the 

mirror 

‘¢ a snow-whit 


se s roses 


whi 


in over unique 


] 


with its cloud of 


marble toi- 
framed 
brooding dove 

lace curtains, looped aside with 
sh rose, it was faultless. 

» and toilet of 
exquisite in workmanship, 
and the flacons of per- 
selected DY 
the 
and ‘a 


white 


quaintly in 


ornaments were the 
rian marble, 

in desigt 
the tables were 
The 
re corresponding in ric 
prepared for 
s pretty and neat enough for 


1; 
on a 


dressing-room and 


hn¢ Ss, 


xt adjoining, the 


. Wa m 
Brotl 


ageress- 


1 


all fell to 
greatest 


But 
H 


perhaps the hardest lot of th- 

rman, 
f his brothers hac 

ti his ¢ 

the h 


aning t 


were all over 
was like cl 
he 
and his own lit 
dina 
j 


is, 


| 
er day might be 


li, hi 


ouns 
gun 


f-smoth«¢ r col 


st, removing , fishing-ro 
pictures of sporting- 
of 
of 
hand of a de- 
would hap- 
stated periods of 
nut had 
yea year, 
ti] like 
yp of the mennet steps, 
ig the books or arranging t 
bending like 
of the globe 85 
fencing-foils, mask, and box- 
John’s heart by an un- 


seeds, and 
and 
sh, 


wife, ‘* cruel only 


horses; models, 


specimens 


ology, conchology, ornithology, most 
which the 


to be kind, 


have relieved him of, 


m worthless rul 


at 
kly or spring cleaning, | which 
imulated in this sanctum, 

ved, Now, standin 


nt M reury on the t 


h\+ 
gnteni 


r after un- 


)-toe, an an- 


r 


busts 


now as be- 


Atl 


now dis- 


1 some top shelf; 


cht of one 
hing Sadi with 


conditional surrender 


now cheering 
of personal property in the 
At last the 
room was cleared—all the strange, heterogeneous 
extrageneous matter , the 
globes were lifted to their pedes the becks 
were in their places, the study-table and chairs 
umbered, and the room was fairly aban- 
to Mrs. Harris and her underli to 
», and clean, and dust at their pleasure. 
But this was not all that Mr. Herman Ruther- 
ford had todo. Ad/? Bless your heart, no! not 
the half of it. He had the garden to see to; the 
pond had to be cleaned out, and the fountain 
repaired; the statues and urns had to be washed, 
and the summer-house put in order. Oh that 
summer-house! that was a day’s work in itself. 
Herman and the gardener had between them 
made a seed, root, and tool-house of it ; 
pease and beans, bunches of seed-corn and grains, 
dried herbs and hanks twink 
the pretty frescoed walls; dahlia roots, 


shape of shoes, boots, and old hats 


mass of 


was removed 
tals, 


rs 


bags of 


hung against 
bulbs, 


515 


HALL. 


the 


sti tables ; 


seeds, 


statues were niches w 


odds and ends, 
listing ; 
flower 
small 


1d nails, matting and 


» win »bwebs above ant 
reseeds be low; 

garden-trowels, 

r-knives. All 


pervisk 


uy 
and fretted, and lesiinh i 
up t Miss 
mind’s eye of the gardener, ur 
t] 


tools, 
pruning 


and 


expect 1 


} 
ne 


1e contagious spirit of in 


worked 


ater 


late, giving extra hour 
boxwood to a long unkn 
tate of perfection. He did cont mplate 
one tall bush into a Goddess Diana i n 
ment to the failed in the at 
tempt, and decided to turn it into a Washing- 
ton; but baffled again in this patriotic endeavor, 
he made a very pretty and 

ell for a 
‘in min - body, and estate,” 
Herman Rutherford! 

At last the important day 
and all was in order. The 
pected in the afternoon, and a la 
Mr. Oli 
ght to ar 


the ges and 


young lady, but 


sugar-loaf of it; 
land hara 
he was by 


wa man so hurric 


Ss vel 

of 
as young 
ordered. ‘Ost 
* thou 


been 
rawo 
light and el 
taste, yet solid enough to me¢ 
quirements of his brothe but ev 
settled at last—there is no impossible to the 
severing spirit. 

» hour 

ill dress for 

they 
butler in conf 


house ke « yp 


dinner rant enough fo 
delicate 


rs 5 


} 


hed. 
dinne 


The ¢ 
cheese elegant-look- 

he housekeeper told 

really did her good ‘* 


approac gentlemen wert 


ing men were, 


idence, 


it t 
¢ gentlemen dressed for dinner, 
and looking like themselves again, and things 
they bef Mrs. Rutherford died, 
and Miss Kate was married.” 

As Mr. Roland left his own 
ope ned the door of Miss Rutherf 
take look at the beauty 

reated, and i1ich was henceforth to be : 
even from his intrusion. How beautiful it was 
green lis ght! 


see y 


our three youn 
a 


used to be, 


chamlh« 
rd’s 1 
hich he 


one more W 


} 
Wi 


ft 
it 


in its so 


1ed half divine 


unseen above, 


a presence 
Floating 
ow of calm th 
Of maiden faith 
As if s age spotless heart 
A dew of pureness there 
Which brosdes 1 o'er the pl: acid 
And glorified the 


and love; 


had shed 


bed 
all 
A vase of white lilies stood on the centre-table, 
filling the air with fragrance ; a little of the g 
n p len from one of the sn rags chalices 
had fallen on to the white marble slab. Mr 
Roland bent down his stately h aa and blew it 
aside. There was nothing else he cou/d find to 
do. 
He 
under martial law. 
from good ae 
the stables; not a fallen 


id- 


descended the stairs—the house seemed 
Flounce and Juno, expelled 
whining mournfully 

af lay on the steps or 


were 


] 
i¢ 
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id been rubbed to an 

Ihe table was laid for four: 
iperb bouc ! 
hat Miss Rutherford would fill the 


> occupied by his mother, and then by 


the dining-room, th 
hs 


juet of house flowers, 


in full company 
gloves in, not yet up 
y arranging something at the 
Mrs. Harris, brisk and b yant, 
brown cinnamon silk she had received : 
wedding, and her best cap and brave pink 
bons, passed him as he came out, with a pl 
ant, satisfied smile, and a respectful court sy. 
He entered the drawing-room: his two broth- 
here before him. Each smiled approval 
nd the others’ external condition: and 
y, carefully dressed as they then were, 
they made an imposing appearance ; tall, digni- 
iceful, and commanding, they were a 
» the old name they bore. 
They waited afew moments. ‘* Miss Ruther- 
ford makes it late,” said Mr. Herman. Oliver | a leep, tit 
compared his watch with the drawing-room clock. ‘“*Oh, yes 
and thougl 
Another pause: then Mr. Roland got up, and hasten 
changed the disposition of the window curtain, 


it nervously of his fricassees and patés. said Mr. 


and smelled of the roses in the vases: wheels 
were heard. ‘*There she is!” exclaimed all three 
of the gentlemen in a breath; and they all ros 
ind advanced to the drawing-room door 
paused, for there seemed to be some dk lay. 
was parleying with some one in the hall. 
With a foreign accent was heard. Possibly it was her « 
not Miss Rutherford, then, after all. What was | pretty 
amiss? John came up. ford’s arms. 
** Who is it, John ?” asked Mr. Oliver Ruther- Brother Oliver was a brave man: had 
ford. — a young grizzly bear, a bomb-shell, or ‘ 
**T don’t know, Sir; it is a woman with a/ fernal ma e,” he would have borne it 
hild, Sir, asking for you,” replied John, grave- baby! Ney 
baby in those 
** Asking forus? Awomanandachild! It | the lit 
must be some mistake. What can it mean?” | resting ag £ Vv su is in 
asked Mr. Oliver, turning to his brothers. late black coat! Just at this moment h 
**T don’t know, my dear fellow,” said Her- | brothers, brimful of mischief and quite 
man, dryly. ‘‘Hadn’t vou better go and see | longer estrain their curiosity, 
aboutit? Don’t keep the lady waiting.” 1e hall. land came first. 
**Go down yourse/f, Herman, if you pl i 
or y Rolle,” said Oliver, with some asperity. ‘** And where is Miss Rutherford 
‘** 7 don’t know any thing about her!” *¢ Here!” said Oliver, transferring the cl 
‘¢ She did not ask for ut for you, you will | Roland’s arms almost as adroitly as the 1 
., } ] ] 


} 
lease to remember,” said Brother Roland, with | had given her into his: but Roland was quicker 


ease, ” he asked, with a half-smoth 


| 
mild gravity. yet—repeating the magical ‘* Here!” he 

‘* For me?” said Mr. Oliver, nervously, turn- | her over to Herman, who was just behind hin 
ing to John. ‘ John, did she ask for me, for ; Herman did not speak ; but he was a natura 
particularly ?” given to the investigation of all new spe« 

** She did, Sir,” said John, demure ly. ‘*She and he showed such unmistakable sign { 
said she had a—a claim—I think she called it, | intention to take her by the nape of the neck, 
upon Mr. Oliver Rutherford.” and hold her up at arm’s-length, as he did | 

** You see,” said Herman. young dogs, that nurse instinctively drew n¢ 

‘“*T don’t know any thing about her,” said Mr. and regained her little charge. 

Oliver, hastily. ‘‘Come with me one of you, ** And this is Miss Rutherford, is it?” said 
can’t you?” And he went out. Mr. Roland, in a tone of pity and contempt. 

In the dim light of the hall stood a well- ‘This is Tom Rutherford’s daughter ?” 





BACHEL( 





t 


‘Yes, Sir, she is,” said the 

Wf ened child in the 

“7 iid is she?” 

it her through his eye- 
a7 oo S 

s, will you?” 

‘Can she 

} 


nurse, tossing 


i 


W l air 
low « 


n she trot ? it her down on her h 


said Herman. 
talk any?” inquired Brother ] 


\ 
hit! 


‘She's 
Ne) z 


got a good eye,” said Herm: 
with the air of a c¢ 


her nnoisseur, **and 


th mane,” he 
1 on the little girl’s gold 
groomed too, by George! 


bright 


1V 


ing nod at the nurse. 
What does sh 


he 


‘an she eat ? 
ent 


er. 


» fer 

Oliver, the family man, 

‘Qh, indeed, any thing that comes a 

t mostly bread and milk and potatoes,” sai 
: J 


A 


i it is quite time the 

iby had her supper, and was aslee 

she’s had a long ride. 
it,’ Miss Rutherford; and w 
so like your own dear 

And taking up 
d her « 

+] 


em 
' 


Kiss your 
]- 


] 


pa, poor de 
little 


arm’s-length t 


999 
rman 

] 
] nt 


} at 
ri at 


n in turn, as if presentin 
the 


It gentlemen were unused to car 


n, certainly the child was used 


t 


) 
{ 


men; and possibly s¢ ( 
to her E 
of the little o 


LV 


me family 1 
- stirred dimly 


r it was laughal 


re 


irt I 


resolute tle, dimpled, 
ids held fast the fa and i 
sweet rose-bud lips sought o 
] 


, vear( 


ow 
ces 


how 


grave, dignified led men, : 


alth of 


Vy 


1 them their « ( 

Laughable i 

these grave men received this 
nted tribute. 

Mr. Oliver 


rings were short. 


Dor W 
pon V 


wh 


t 
t 


1 


pretty and un- 


W 


was the first vi 
He was spar 
The kiss was gi 


time,” 


f 


nticipation. 
re he had 


lad as children 
hat hurt ] 


W 1im ;” and he stood, bi 


| shaking himself like a great Newfound] 
ist f the 
y passed on. 

Mr. Roland’s turn e: next; 
He was, » ha 
yal of chivalry, and devoted to 


oman. 


rj out « vater, while the 


it he met his 
aid, tl 
mem 
she 


br 


bravely. as \ e very 
; the 

Young as the child w 
pient woman, and a Miss Rutl 


t 


an 
d, and to 
ed with honor due in both capacities ; 


c 


t 
» ) 


ent to her caress with an air of graceful em- 
pressement, and kissed gayly in return the little 
hand searce bigger than a rose-leaf. 

3ut Herman—ah, poor brother Herman! 

was the greatest sufferer. He saw the blow 
ny and could not it. Like 
| nervous and bashful persons, he doubled 
his own embarrassment, and prolonged his suf- 
gs by a useless attempt to evade them— 


} 
he 


impending, escape 


rin in 
iin. The child, screaming with laughter, em- 


boldened by his resistance, and excited by op} 


ked Mr. Oliver, looking 


in, survey- 


IR’S 


a hesitated. 


Rutherfo 


owed the 1 


rR 
r. th 


] 


i 


long, Sir: 


} 
A 


ill Y ith 
rying to suppress a smile. 
| Brother Herm, ‘‘ tell 
ntie Fk and Jun 
li to hunt up my cig 
n Mr. R 
led 
> astrain of music 


ld house 


iW not ¢ 
+ 
>t 


, John,” sai 


to1 », will 


ine. wh } 


re ascen , Wi 
» ( 

lear-ringin 
merry c] 


+) rs 


ment 


his button-h 
on the end of : 
to tempt t 
iske rm ; 


man!” 


1 kne 


ing ste 


“HH 


; } 
l 


an s tryin 1e dissati 


<d into a 
t 


s 


bi 


ler 


rman, 
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l and sung 


] r 
devot tenderness, ene re 


drove ai ilked with Uncle Roland: r 


rm 
specim@s, a 
read aloud 
counts (much to his relief 
their household with so much quiet g 
nity, and sweetness, that one and all agi 
poor Tom Rutherford’s unwelcome 
pected ** legacy” was the charm and comfo 


their Bachelor's Hall. 


MY JOHNNY. 
| CARE not how you have been 


No maiden ever yet possessed 
A lover like my lover. 
His eyes were of a dancing blue; 
His chestnut hair was just the 
That flecks the golden pl 


"Twas on a dreamy night in June, 
When earth and heaven throbbed in tune, 
When first he told his passion. 
Together we were sauntering down 
The lonely road that led to town, 
In most romantic fashion. 


He took my hand in his, and placed 
His other arm about my waist; 
His heart went clicky clacket. 


tender. 


I listened gravely t 


The loving, 


NO ear 
Then hint 
Of wedded bliss, 


A little ready money. 


The blow was futal: Johnny’s fa 

Grew lengthy at a fearful pace, 
And silently we parted. 

I went my way: he went bed 

Re vi lving finance in his head, 
And nearly broken-hearted. 

I need not say we did not fly 

To that eternal summer sky, 
So far across the water. 

I hear no more of Telemaque, 

For I, in short, may say that Jack 
Is married to my daughter. 





SOME OF MY 


SOME OF MY 


Me DEAR MONTHLY,- 
retty constant reader 


TROUBLES. 
—] 
of magazines 
1, indeed, I may be 
» of literature. 
has 


been 
for 
said to 
One 


have a 


a 
years, an 


ve mastered that style re- 


uffer- 


f m been, confir 
mn that editor 
ori und 


truth-telling 


y perseverance 


Ps are long-s 


a patie ht, 
the 


] 
Class, 


and, circumstances 


Yes, 


nsiderin 


a 
I 


I 


Lilt 


think 


Z Dasket 


e to Say so, ¢ 
ls of sickly sentimental poetry from untledg 
‘You'll please correct 


and insert in your journal ; 


iles that any mis 


shy- 


* and the 


3 called 


Wi 
iy love-stories which you 
the n 
you were 


upon to 
rn with 
Ms. 
eful perusal” 
not 


ver falling, 
so kind as to 
the 


merit 


save mark! 
is without 


te. ene quite 
of our periodic 


he main you are, as the world g 


nest to have so cons 


tantly a devil at your 
printer's, of course Even n 
not 
provocations. Lvery disappointed 
not sufi 1 to occt 
Weekly, fill the 
lead articles, 


uw paper growing dull, and stops his st 


wspapel 


are so bad as they are represented. 
» have 
ipy the 
2 pag 

with suddenly 
ful criticisms 
Asa 


overlooked, 


ot] 


n, or vents his spleen in spit 
third or fourth rate 
suffering rs have 


ne journal. 


renus, 
yu been too much 
g to reflect that, 
own care 
expe ted to be at 
njyoyments of oth 


ier 


} 


xly seemin like men, 


mut ye 


s and sorrows; 
your post, and cater for 
the tl 


tis C 
with 


have your 


mon ame 


rs, as if 


nd for you laden only pleasut s and 


S, waa the usual freight of perplexities, 
ss, disappointments they bring to the 
You are not supposed to be 

wei face of 

xd wife, nor illness of your d: 
All this, I repeat, has been too much 


but as misery loves company, t 


» homes 
her ama 
l by the uy, anxious your 
the ur- 

hild. 
ke d; hey 
I thought it might love sympathy too, and 
lieved by find g truth 
there worse oj in 

the world. Mr. Editor, 
whose trials are quite as much underrated, if 
even they are regarded at all. I mean house- 
keepers ; and I thought the surest way to secure 


ng out the consolin 
are hundreds of others 


There is another class, 


yours was first to bestow a little commiseration. 

v I am coming to the point, and if it did not 
em to savor too much of ignorance on my ] 
I would like to inquire why 


ld appeal 


\ 
iN 


art, 
hat all the 
to fly to you to suggest 
for all the evils under the sun. 
confounding you too much with t 


is 
worl remedies 
Perhaps I 
ecies news- 
I wish 
but I must do it in my own 
confused, not being 
late, all 

having been driven out of my head by the 
more matter-of-fact details of life. 
I must tell you something of 


am 
he S$} 
paper. Pray excuse my long preamble : 
to tell you my trials, 
I shall soon 


h accustomed to writing of 


way or 


grow 


mu such 


1 
thing 


-] 
mv eariy 


TROUBLES. 


ning yei 
to he 
lishment 
would su} 


of a darling, who 
husband and the 
had buried. I don't 


other juveniles ; 


Zel 


half 
sup] 
than metim 
bel hat I must have 
have re 
terested pet 
and « 


] 


goodness 


not stran 


t Ish 


delusion that 


e, AML 
yuld | 
the 
} al “lit 
that it was ana suralry 


ave 


we 


ve ys my mind was n 
mmon 
It was n 


to be 


ing 


5 


that 


natury lly and e asily 3 
" } 
sed or contradicted, 


le, « 


time 


an extremely amial juable 
In the ec of . feil 
girls do, and married—m: 
match; he ha 
and <¢ f course we 
should hinder ? 


temper. 
yurse ] 
** suitable” 
I, bound t 
We 


were 


s even 


/ money, 


were 


10use, plenty of servants, and every 


our rank. Mais Ch 
i Dieu dis} 


ways control his own affairs. 
have an awkwar 


ne 


ho 


compani 


surance 
in of people’s interest money, an 
ng their owners minus the means of 
“tenor with velvet carpets and sat 


Horses am 
driv 


-chairs. Lsplendic 


tains 


: . 
vat 
I 


and easy 
s, somehow, 
In short, 
on foot thre 


are ] 
} } 
bidding. 


° hi ig 


ern 


long 
n 


clit 


dy, spl: 
l 


to fee 


ishy streets, ee a 1 
that 


ymotion 


convinced is a 
agreeable » of low 
roll of ioned 
it proved in our case. 

erable time 
of living whi 


WalkKl 
t} 


quite 
mode 
a softly-cush 

le . 
to be recon alter 
h these mutations of | na 
In plain English, 


stances,” 


rendered necessary. 
** reduced cir 


My | 


iusband began to a thou 


more 


luxurious 


» consid- 
1 mode 
n affairs 
we wert 
we didn’t like 


ghtfu 


i 





ha restore 


} 


( 


fo to my new 
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and one 
of wv 


’s fortune 


lay talked to my mot 
sort ; 


She 


ient in e1 


very power 


dis 
ight into exerci ake ama 
l t our fallen 


It was set 


hig hly amusing to 

as to listen to the ex- 
real commiseratior 
myself and 1 \ 

din luxury 


mpelled to waste 


nurse 


and temper 
He e 
and after 


Wa 


efore my) 
[ commence nake my prep: 
ideavored to prepare 
nges which had been 


ns to 


ver 


m 


m 


y mind for 


! 1 mpre- 
le to me, believed 
myself fully prepare 

‘at self-denial. 

at he was mistaken in sup] 
e mere luxuries at 


ensil O 
ticing 
or’ BS 

th 
le 


pposin 


pendent on 


alities of life for my happin 


termined to show the de: 

ho pitied m« 

ss of money, an i could find ! 
ness as well in a wild sequestered spot as amidst 
e glare and falsities of fashionable life. I was 
busy selecting and superintending the pack- 
stirred about 


+} 
vi r . 
ing of my furniture; and because I 
intil I tired 


and gave 1 


myself and every body else to ¢ 


t many contradictory ord 


laturedly 
en, te 
s would be 1 


those I 


ng, now and tl 


] 


friendship, 


It was not in the f 


in an upright position 


» of which the 


speculatic n the bia 
However, 
as room for improvement in th 

of tl 1 : 


and satisfaction. 


le 


en nearly com} 
ssed 1 


meet difficulties, the predict 


ds, that I wou 


ld return in six mor 
But I really expect 


iles and sunshin 


should not be verified. 
but 
my davs. There was soi 


unter nothing sn 
remainder of 


f my ‘ 
mv ¢ l 


mistress of 
i¢ first night I spent 
pure, unmixed de- 


} 
he ] cil 


delightful in bei 

I shall never 

ight—blissful ignorance of t trials w 
awaited me. 

At home I had always been a perfectly useless 
creature, and knew no more of the mysteries of 
housekeeping than I did of Greek. The 
few days went off very well. I had the furni- 
ture to re-arrange, and experienced pleasure fri 


first 


e decidedly improved aspect of things; where 
they 

ver the best way I could. 
in obtaining a servant 


+} 
were manifestly beyond cure I passed t] 

My husband ha 
girl for me—<« 


_— 
eceeded 
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p,” as they were termed in that part of 
world—and as I had brought 


ing girl from the city, I thought 


with me a 
I should do 


l For several weeks things went on 


vy weil. 


ibly well. It is true the meat did some- 
me on the table looking very much as it 
I to ] 


yutcher brought it he h 
rreen pease looked very black and hard. 


ouse, 


£ 
1 not find it so casy to ¢ verlook this latter 
1ap—I 


have a weakness for green pease. I 
izzled to know, and frequently wondered 
my ‘help’? made so many more mistakes 
1 ever my mother’s servants did; but the idea 
in 


just then find its way into my brain. 


own did 

I con- 
atters would mend in time, so said no- 
My ‘help’ was so very plausible, and 
mus that I should be suited, that I was 
to remain silent. 


» I 


the fault was any manner my 


lr 


nt ¢ 
t 


} 


o the chamber they oc- 


evening I we t 
| to visit the little girl, who had been quit 
I had felt con- 
I found her in a gentle sleep, 
h better; and as I was turn- 
room I was attracted by the 


l all day, and about 


whom 
anxiety. 


} ] n 
vidcentiy mu 


my 
from the 


I was ver 


own oidered handker- 
inside ‘ 
y much surprised 


| the utmost confidence in her; and though 
id several times missed little articles, my sus- 
ns had not been awakened. I stooped, and 

ig the lid, saw, to my utter amazement, that 
was filled with my own things. 
led and agitated that I could not decide on 
tant what to do; so I flew down stairs to 
und, pale and nervously excited, to tell 

1 my discovery, and ask his counsel in my dif- 
y. At his suggestion I returned to collect 
stolen things, and had just reopened the 
survey when my “ help” 

1 tl I att mpted to speak to re- 

her for her baseness and ingratitude, but 
My excitement was 
and my horror at the discovery of such 
jlicity where I had so implicitly trusted, that, 


pletely overcome, I burst into a flood of 


I was so con- 


5 
iK to complete the 


> room. 


forts were unavailing. 


¢ 
Car, 


bold creature, glad of an excuse to say 
something, and taking advantage of my weak- 
ness, came up, and in soothing tone began con- 


ling me, begging me not to ‘‘ give way so. 
, dear,” said she, in the tender tone 
1e would address to a petted child. ‘* Don’t 

y, dear !”—as if J were the culprit and she the 
injured person. 

My dignity was so completely upset by this 
termination of the affair that I felt I never could 
regain it, and that it was best for us to part im- 
mediately. 

I found, after she was gone, that, to add to 
her other pleasant performances, she had run in 
debt on my account at the store about eight dol- 
lars more—I had been simple enough to give her 
an unlimited order at the store where some of 
the ‘ hands’ were paid, when she had asked for 
one to get a pair of shoes. I had previously 


TROUBLES. 


There 


cketed my experience as | 


overpaid her wages. 
and so I] 

Phe next morning my beauty 
ing me 


was no help for it, 
st I could. 
departed, leay 


utterly helpless again (in more senses 


ne), ‘The weather was extremely hot, 


Ann was too unweli to rise, and the nervous ex- 


citement of wevious night had pre vented 
me from sleeping ; so with languid and heavy 


out the hous 


do what I did not understand 


steps I dragged al , endeavoring to 


} , 


nu reauzing, fol 


the first time in my life, * yarlous 


accom} lishments I had so hig ily valued before 


could alleviate the discomfi f my present 
condition, 

There were n elps” to be obtained 
‘or love or money, and I really that the 
which I had flattered myself was going to 
last forever had departed in good earnest, and 
left in its place clouds cold and thick enough to 
obscure the sun of my horizon. 


My kind neighbor, Mrs. Hartnell, came and 


eit sun- 


une 


issisted me, and endeavored t 


the 


» Initiate 


g; but there was a 


me into 


mysteries of bread-makin 


* milk « mptens,” 


profound agony in a pitcher of 
| 


as it was called (to this day the very name nau- 
, Which I never could surmount; and 
I afterward became quite an adept in 
still 


sates me 


ugh 


art of making hop yeast, it remains 


the hidden things to me. 
me to dwell on these 
A fortnight passed away in this un- 


comfortable n 


among 
But it 


miseries, 


is needless for 


anner, though during that time 
my heart was gladdened by the kind offices ot 
my neighbors, 


who, commiserating my situation, 


sent me various little dishes, and one in particular 
I remem! Just down to 


tea one evening, with rueful visages regarding 


er, as we were sitting 
the solid material before us, and forced to fancy 
and for the occasion denominate bread—though 
I confess my own imagination most perversely re- 
jected the delusion, notwithstanding, under pres- 
ent exigencies, it would have ‘een far better to 
submit to it—a little girl entered the gate, bear- 
ing in her hand a plate covered with a snow- 
white napkin; she walked modestly up to the 
house, and presented it with her mother’s love. 
It proved to be some of Mrs. Hartnell’s tempting 
work. If it had been a plate of gold, I should not 
have been so thankful; and often has that kind- 
hearted woman made me feel, that it is not the 
value of the gift, but its the 
affectionate consideration that prompts the offer- 
ing—which renders it most acceptable. 

One sultry morning there appeared at my 
door a brawny, coarse Irish forty- 
five years of age, who said ‘‘she understood I 
was in nade of a girl, and that she had come to 
if she liked the place she would stay.” 

I had been too completely humbled by my ig- 
norance and dependence to be particular about 
the mode of address, and told her that she might 
I discovered at the end of a week who 
was to be mistre SS: but as she could wash and 
iron very well and cook tolerably, I concluded 
it was better to submit to her jurisdiction than 
to starve on my own resources. One Monday 


1 
seasonabieness — 


woman, about 


8CC 5 


remain. 
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ated mvself before 


is so much en 


at the door 


ere’s no fresh me 
clock ?’ 


usekeeper in a small country vi 


n of the 


meaning of this in 
when there is no 


butch 


plies from the 


three 


su 
times : 

This was d 
bounce! Aft vas f 
the case, I 


it was « 


irly mad 

as we were 
selves, little consequence, ar 

ret along with something else for 

What tha 

for we had not 

the pork-barrel and 

er hou 


f ve 


endeavor 
t something else was to be 
then even the 
broiled 


“Well, 


ntirel 
ntireiy 


sekeepers possess. 


without 


can do 
s well, for I’m 


tea 


Suit me a 

Mavbe 
flew 
} 


busy 
it’s till tea ye'l 
reply, 
rth W 


off without \ 
hich, indeed, she rarely thought it w 
to wait, and, shutting the door with her peculi 


to resume my occupation. I di 


t rsue her £ ive any other directio1 
} 
i 


when I w 


nly a day or two previous, is 


Kit 


Ar 


} 


out something I did not un- 
he 


hen engaged a 
rst ind 
way, for I really do think it must hay 

-ared to a observer that I 
there for the burning 
fingers, and spoiling what 
had told ie kitel ll, 
” | felt it was not worth 


for the one idea of ‘* no din- 


not an uncommon circumstance, 


the- 
disinterested 
express purpose of 
ver I te 
en was sm 


me, 


very 


rain that it would be a fruitless task 
mpt to dislodge it. I had gradually yield- 

little by little, until it was very plain 
I could not con- 
ceal the fact that I was afraid of her. 

So I returned to my painting, and had again 
become deeply engrossed when my attention was 
attracted by a little bustle at the front 
and, looking up, to my consternation beheld de- 
scending from a carriage several of my friends 
at some distance from town, and 
them one whom I recollected had the 
reputation of being a most superior housekeeper, 
perfectly skilled in all the various branches, and 
with a reputation for neatness that was a perfect 
terror to all tyros. 

I really liked her, though I must own I had 
lately grown painfully nervous on the subject 

f housekeeping; but as I had been hospitably 
ntertained at her house, I resolved to make the 
best of the matter. I greeted her cordially, made 
some hurried apology for the disorder of my par- 
lor, where my easel and other implements were 
scattered about. At her request I took her to 
a chamber where she might refresh herself with 


hold of her 
to atte 
ed to | 


to us both who was mistress. 


gate, 


who resided 


among 


a grace certainly 

id left in the way describe d. 
distress kn 

inexperienced 

something abou 

lust out; but I 

down to paint, on a Monday 

until I had 

reginn 


Pant 
Bu 


haunted 


seen my hous« 
ng to end. 
all 


me 


this while 


like Ban 
rave ty was forced. i 
friendly neighbor, Mrs. Ha 
the depth of my distress, : 
with me if she possessed any 
be pressed into my service. 


rn of Ann, 


> retu 


My delight was in 
den, and, with the 
‘¢ fixings,”’ ¢ t t 
to the best advantage; and to give 
friends a pleasant wel and to this day ; 
lon't that they robbed mv kind Mi 

Hartnell of her dinner. I can smile at it now 
but it was too serious a matter for a joke at 

and I « you I considered it a 
pretty good test of friendship, and I should not 
be afraid to trust the friend in a matte! 
who proved herself so faithful in a 


mtrive 
dinner 
m¢ tl 


snenect 
pe { 


time an assure 
grave 
minor diffi 
culty. 

The next morning after the visit of my friend 
I rose early, with the intention of arranging m) 
house, and putting every thing in the most per- 
fect order. Great array of 
scrubbing-brushes, pails, The 
e to be washed, and I had previously pro- 
cured a large sponge, which had been put into 
water to moisten, and after it had 
cleansed I had laid it on the little grass em 
ment beside the house, and had been ealled 
to attend to something else. I dispatched my 
precious Bridget to bring it to wash the win- 
Directly she came flying back, with a 
wild-looking face, declaring “that it was hi 
self who felt great reluctance to touch it.” 

Supposing it another of her unreasonable 
whims, I prepared myself to encounter a fresh 
storm of words; for this morning I was quite 


was the brooms, 


ete. windows 


wer 
1] 
weil 
bank- 


been 


away 


dows. 


r- 
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olute, from the lesson I had received the day 
and so I began by asking her he 


why sh 
yuld feel reluctance to comply with so reason- 


re, 
» a request. 
‘*Qch, marm, I do indade feel great reluct- 


» to touch it—it’s so like a hedgehog it’s look- 


] gehog, Bridget?” said I, laughing. 
Where did you ever see one?” 
he time, ma’am, in me own coun- 
brother who was very fond of 
wli e used aften to go out uv a mornin’ 
ind bring home a hedgehog at night.” 
Numerous were 
lunders and mi 
yas no more enlightened t 


le, she made 


trials, and various the 
and as Bridget 
generality of 
‘country peo} 
gut my greate 
trageous temper and conduct, and I resolve 
lure it no longer; but bef 


to d 


ist to en 
resolution 


ith 


mustered 

to me, and w many attempts : 
ind a variety of little airs that sat abou 

\ dle upon 

was ‘ sparki 
ntinded to be married vi 
roved. The 
ure, and young enough t 

advised her not to think of suc 

would only squander all her savings, and make 


man was 
lng, as he 


‘situation very uncomfortable ; but in this, as 
other matters, she utterly disregarded my 
ns, and finally married h 


im. She did 
aN itely, nor indeed until my 
lictions had been fully verified: her mone 
» spent directly, and returned to his old hal 
beastly intoxication, and at the expiration of 
few weeks left the place. She resolved to fol- 
him, and our parting was quite affecting. 
ide my husband adieu with tears; and ** Mrs. 
Malvern,” she said, though twenty-five years 


»>me immedi 


low 

’ 
my 
ap- 
and be- 


senior, ‘*ye'’ve been a mother to me ;” and, 


proaching, threw her arms about me, 
re I was aware of her intentions, with an em- 

ce like a bear she imprinted a kiss on my 
heek. 

With Bridget’s departure came the renewal 
of my former trials, though they were somewhat 
mitigated by the experience I had now acquired. 
I sought every where for new help; but some 

‘re afraid to come. One told me she had heard 
we were ‘‘ dreadful poplar folks, and didn’t think 
a sight of our hired girls.” I never could make 
sut what the phrase ‘‘ dreadful poplar” meant ; 
but it must have been something very frightful 
in their eyes. I had almost made up my mind 
that I must submit to necessity, and do without 
any other assistance than that which Ann, who 
was now better skilled than formerly, could ren- 
der me. 

One morning as we were engaged in the kitch- 
en bringing order out of confusion, or the con- 
trary, as one less partial than ourselves might 
have esteemed it; but it was baking day, and I 
had bent all my faculties in that direction ; the 
oven was just on the point of being ready, and 


{smaller compass ; 


523 


1 Ann was 
important 
r into 


llowed 


the 


ni ut-lo by 


a damsel with a gay dress and a 
blue cottor 
large basket hangin 

* Good-morning, ma’ 


warm dav this,” wa s fir lutation. 


yc nsi lerable 
I re- 


l » seated, 


plied in the {him tot 
ind offered him a chair. ** Why,” continued he, 
‘¢this is quite a specimen of a warm day, and as 
l i Lucinda 
ing her towari 1¢ With a 
] iderable of 


as lief, ma’am, 


WW MV gal this my daughter, 


’ said he, pus! 


my! 


a piece th 
I'll sit d 


ivh, ‘tain’t quite so much 


morning, if vé | jest 


wn in this’ r room that we « 
| 


parti) 
was a lady come to 
vy coml rtable.”’ 


door and let- 
or as we 


mtorta- 
red- 


from his 


"and ta 


and-yelliow ¢ ott n pocket-han 


seatil m I 


hat, he wiped faithfull n from his 
face ; then returning the handkerchief to its orig- 
in his hat, he carefully deposited 
him, and | ainst 
the wall and twisting his 1 i he front 


ones of the chair, he about him 


inal place 


it on 
the carpet besid 


beg l ‘ iZ 
with an approving air. 
_ Well, ma’am,” 


lescending to enlig " 


the first time 
to what I was 
visit, ** I heerd that 

r husband I'd 
smart 
her; and 


con 
indebted for the 
you wanted to ] 
11 daown. She’s a fust-rate 
and I 
this seems to be a notion of 
she'll be too. ; 

hearted, and can’t bear much 

you hain’t got a 


bring my 


one to work, think you'll like 


is 


sooted 


gre 
gal, and a boy for the ch 
find it too hard for her. Don’t 
like to stay, Lucinda Jane ?” 
3ut Lucinda had heard the allusi 
tender feelings, and felt called uj 
and simper, and screw her mouth 


you think you'll 


n to her 
n to sniggle 
into a little 
drew nearer the edge of her 
chair, and forthwith stretch the 
fingers of the white cotton gloves, which were 


ul 


nrocer ded to 
already a great deal too long, and then seemed 
as earnestly bent on sh« 
until the ends of her fingers threatened to pro- 
trude through the fabric; 


ving them into wrinkles, 


which operation she 





hould undertake 

a lady, and whether 
much worse than wit] 
Xp ting company 
main several weeks, 
trial; and as 
time persuade 

ing, mum 


stay, 


could decide | nh. 
‘+ Well, you can Stay, an 

will be daown to 

id you can ne or send word if 
eal won't 

, he continued, 1 

It’s hayir 

a pretty busy sea 

But 


said he 


son with farmet 


lful 


meaning fowls), 


haow drea 
gou 
tuning their lit- 
‘* What kind do 
derful pretty little 


» of canaries that were 

a merry rate. 

} They're won 
creturs ¢ 

At last he departed, f 

of sundry directions and injunct 


Jane. 


fter delivering himsclf 


ions to Lucinda 


of the sullens when she s 
destination was at the s 
Ann and the 


I could see it 


along with 


oy for a day o1 
two. But ] 


Was not what she had 
t nothing was said until the 
arrival of my fi 
ssed to the utmost 
w, and took her 
parle .. rh lesired her to 
Ann to get tl a ready I was perfectly satis- 
fied, from the expression of her face, that my 
lady and I had come to the end of our compact. 
When I went after, to see to matters 
having a pretty t idea of how things 
stood, I foun he had gone up stairs to bed, 
telling Ann sh¢ I thought it best to 
let her alone, knowing that hu 
the best remedy for ill temper and injured feel- 
I got the tea ready with Ann’s assist- 
ance, and said to her, as I had 
given Ann directions not to notice her conduct 
kind. 
came down stairs, telling me that she was sick, 
and must I paid her wages, and she 
departed, leaving me again alone. 

A few days elapsed without my hearing of 
The weather was depressingly 
sultry, and, with all my efforts, I could not man- 
the 
I had 
never been accustomed to fatiguing exercise ; 
and my duties, together with the heat, were very 


expected, bi 
iends. She 
limited 
vat in the 


afternoon after the 


came down dr 


her 


iat 


wardrobe would 


go and assist 


myself, 


iger is sometimes 


ings. 
nothing was 
by a remark of any In the morning she 


go home. 


any assistance. 


age to get through the increased labors of 
day without a great deal of suffering. 


;again on any terms. 


] r 
unain 


kitchen door 


ut from nothin 
d in favor of 
z r. h iad short, 
al gray eye S l | i 
mplexion, and withal a s 
t merely an indication of « 
ales, but a real | 
h as required ¢ had evident] 
nown one. tared in doubt. She } 
hand from Mrs. Hartnell, w] 
] Mrs. H. said 


re she 
ood worke 


spoke at all. 
knew her to be honest, and a *‘ g 
at } 

if she wished to ‘*] 


Here was relief and! I smilingly ask 
ure out.” 

1at’s what ome for,” she re } lied, 
made me jump. It 
heard was 


» hers. §S 


ever 


time she § 


New Yor! 


istol-shots 


1 me of 


pertect 


reminded 


Fourt uly in 


succes 


‘atigue, 1 was 
ea Invaluabie 


ned to 


f my friend 
One aftern 


on, atte 


dinner 


kitchen in 


her things wer 

se ple. 
appie-pi 

> went out to do some shopping for her 

» tea hour 

I thought it very singular, for she was 


leared away and the 
came, and no Meliss: ap- 


the soul of order and punctuality—the breakfast, 


dinner, and tea always being on the table at th 


same hour, almost the same moment, each day. 
I could not account for her al 


out, and, 


sence. I went 
with Ann’s assistance, got the tea read) 
Eight, 
no Melissa. 


nine, ten o'clock 
came and passed, and still I went 
to bed with a heavy heart, feeling that some new 
disaster was impending over my head. Break- 
fast was dispatched; still no signs of Melissa ; 
it was not until nearly noon that she made 
her appearance. She looked much discomposed, 
but gave no other account of herself than that 
she had been detained and could not return. 
Of course I did not venture a word of disappro- 
bation; I was only too glad to get her back 

gut she did not appea 
like herself, and I began to have uncomfortable 
misgivings whether it might not be that she had, 
with the appearance of a man, some masculine 
propensities, and proclivities for a spree : for in- 
stance—more than once I fancied I could smell 
liquor, ete. Not until Edward returned to din- 
ner did we learn that she had been arrested in 


It was cleared away. 


and 
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} 


street and carried off and 


taine 
talh 


di “dal 

a suspected burglar by one of our village 
rys—such an individual having been supposed 
She had 


told 


bout 


» his escape In womans att 
first 
and the officer had 


LAK ire, 


r name when arrested, and 

» lived, 

i to release her, when unfortunate ly they 
fc 

issed rapidly onward | 


> sie etc., a 


) 


» saluted her a 


by 


in acquaintance of hers, wh« 


} y a nickname, 


an 


she was known in her own town ; 
replied to it the man fancied he saw another 
picious character in the new-comer, and that 
confirmation of his first opinion, and he per- 
1, in spite of her remonstrance, in carrying 
off to a place of security for the night; and 
d of the affair 
next morning that she was released. 
i that it r& 
ired no small amount of persuasion to induce 
and it was the fear of tl 
hat might assail her at home, together with 
lward’s reiterated that t affair 
ild be hushed up, that finally overcame het 


tance. 


vas not until my husband hear 
} 


ne 


r mortification was so extreme 


to remain ; ie ridi- 


assurance h 


| 


She has remained it 
itl 


na 


1'my family ever since ; 
b regar led 


mely person, either in appearance « 


iough she can in nowise as a 


” manners, 
ie has sterling virtues which overbalance all 
ther deficiencies. 


Now, my dear Month/y, I am a subdued and 


humbled woman, and have learned many a use- 


THE 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, 


FOUR 
MOR. 


BY W. M. TI 


Il.—GEORGE ' 


N the afternoon of the 14th of June, 1727, 
two horsemen might have been perceived 


( 


galloping along the road from Chelsea to Rich- | 


VoL. XXI.—No. 124.—L1L 


GEORGES. 
sa p< rson to 


to differ from 
household 

short by saying, 
precise ly make 


1 vou live with 


him lary 


matters, always cut 
with a sort of ai 
‘Whi 

thinks otherw 


n 


out, wolmal 


Lot very deferential to 


ie, certainly ; it convenient and 


is SO 
satisfactory to have your house in good ordei 
and your meals well cooked that I always pocket 
the affront thre 


billiards 


lo in 


and score act int, as thev <« 


in consideration of more Important 


advantages. 


I am almost in danger, after the experiences 


h th } 
scale, and of making too small an account 


fi 


I have had, of s 
the 
ot personal 
ments. If, in the circle of 

you know any who are likely 
uy be ling hool 


education, personal 


ting suc ings u 


pe rmost in 


beauty and feminine accomplish- 
your acquaintance, 
to place an undu 
ar mplishments, 
I 
dy 
i 


set them up at 


value n aces 


atti , et can 
and effi 


unded Ol 


i as- 


sure vou there is no remedy SO spe 
for tl of sel 


these possessior 


eacious I 
of 
housekee} 


‘*Miss L 


come out humbled and st 


ie cure Ih 


any to 


ing in some ¢ 


y place, with only 
OK. It they don’t 
ibdued it be 


f second mar- 


slie” as a guide- 


must set 


down, as Doctor Johnson says ¢ 


riag 


es, as a signal triumph of ilope over Expe 
rience. 
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GEORGES. 
ALS, COURT AND TOWN LIFE 


IACKERAY. 


THE SECOND. 


The foremost, cased 


mond, d in the jack-boots of 
the period, was a broad-faced, jolly-looking, and 
very corpulent cavalier; but, by the manner in 
which he urge d his horse, you might see that he 
was a bold as well as a skillful rider. Indeed, 
no 1 sport better; and in the hunting- 
ing fields of Norfolk no squire rode more boldly 
after the fox, or cheered Ringwoo land Swee ttips 
more lustily than he who now thundered over 


man lovec 


I 


the Richmond road. 
He speedily reached Richmond Lodge 
asked to see the owner of the 


mistress of the house and her 


* and 
mansion. The 
ladies, to whom 
our friend was admitted, said he could not be 


i 


introduced to the master, however pressing the 
vas asleep after 
his dinner; he always slept after his dinner: and 
Ney- 
ertheless, our stout friend of the ja k-boots put 
the affrighted ladies aside, oye ned the forbidden 
door of the bedroom, wherein upon the bed lay 


business might be. ‘The master \ 


woe be to the person who interrupted him ! 


a little gentleman; and here the eager messenge 
knelt down in his jack-boots. 
He on the bed started up, and with many 
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ee ee 


== 


wi 
a 
if 


vaths and a strong German accent asked who | three-and-thirty years after, George, the 
was there, and who dared to disturb him ? of the name, ruled over England. 

‘I am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the mes- How the king made away with his father’ 
senger. ‘The awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert | will under the astonished nose of the Archb 
Walpole. “I have the honor to announce to your | of Canterbury ; how he was a choleric little s 


Majesty that your royal father, King George I., | ereign; how he shook his fist in the face of 
died at Osnaburg on Saturday last, the 10th in-| father’s courtiers; how he kicked his coat 
stant.” wig about in his rages, and called every body 
“ Dat is one big lie!” roared out his sacred | thief, liar, rascal, with whom he differed—you 
Majesty King George II. ; but Sir Robert Wal- | will read in all the history books; and how | 
pole stated the fact, and from that day until speedily and shrewdly reconciled himself with 
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ather’ 


had 


life, and by whom he was serve 


minister, whom h¢ 


with admirable 
RB 


out for 


tifteen years of his own pru- 
, fidelity, Robert 
e, we should have had the Pretender back 

‘or his obstinate love of peace, 

1 wars, which the nation was not 

united to 
iis resolute counsels and good-humored 
t have had German d 
Hanoverian regimen over u 


d success. Sli 


an 
we 


nor enough endure. 


we migh espots 


npting a Ss: we 
ld 


have had revolt, commotion, want, and 


lisrule, in place of a quarter of a cen- 
freedom, and material prosperity, 
country never enjoyed, until 


hat d 


r of parliaments, t S 
ous lover of pe 
n, patriot, 


religion he 


was 
cracked ribald jokes 
laughed at Hi Cc 

e the old pagan 
| “1 his Sundays tip- 
his holydays bi 


Fou 


1 a heathen; 
and rh 1urel 
revel 
iwling 
hton with boors 
f and punch. ‘ 
» than his master did: 
ha 
uld 
, With his hire- 
he defended for 
he h-craft 


h-« 
‘here were parsons at Oxford as 


that one is as! t 


and that men 


niy 1e¢ 


be 


) 
co 


he was right, 
rupted by means so base. 
x House of Commons, rty 
with his incredulity “hur 
dou- 
iests out 


lealing and dange 
n no conquests, bu 
, and freedom ; the 


? 


», and he rout 


128 

par; and wheat at fiy 
ings a quarter. 

[t was lu 

t more high-minded men; especi 
loved Hanover so much 
to have her own wa 

vegan when we got a king who 


ol 


ky for us that our first G 
lly 


t V as 


ind 


} 


way. 


name sriton, and, b 
1d to rule 
ind than his 


did 


it. 


, who not 

old t 

the state ly 

ing itself: t] 

side and the I 

if loyalty, prerogative, church, and 
» of right, truth, civil and 1 
had generations of brave 

By the time George III. the 

throne, the combat between loyalty and erty 

Was come to an end; and Charles Edward, old, 


tipsy, and childless, was dying in Italy. 


h was empty 
ping, which, on one 


king; 
‘religious freedom 


+ 


st in arms. 


men 


ay when came to 


t 
lit 


Those who are curious about European Court 
ory of the lest age 
Margravine of Bayreuth, 
that of Berlin, where Geor 
Frederick 


wn his sor 


hist 


10w the memoirs of the 


and what a Court was 


ve II.’s cousins ruled 
sovereign. Great’s father knock- 
ed di 


} rer 
Is, Gaugiit 
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to make 
wine 


described. 


his 


al ely more 
Louis XV., 
told in 


- George IT., : 


this 
and re 
Fren 
not <n I ih 
} 


Germal 


are a th 


exempt 
whi assumed, 


of low t 


4 
soverelgns A 


man istes he appears to us in Englane 
yet Hervey tells us that this choleric ] 
it sentimentalist, and that hi 


ite 


a gre 


which he wre digious quantities 


nger powers of fascma 
ept his sentimentalities for his Germans and 
W he never cl 


d of avai 


us I] ish 
been accust 
money, 
He di 
retend 
» abot 


uch 
tend to love ther 


it religion than 


and liars an 
Had he 


have been more amial 


been more 
le. 
No 


companions, 
"a dupe, he might 
verience made 


A 


boon was it 


dismal « 


to him to be clea 
ound 
out 


only selt 


What could Walpole t 

ind Commons but 

Did not his clergy, 

De: 
al way, he 
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1S 


about him 
Lords 


venal 7 


ishness and 
him al his 
all 
bring 
en and women in 


rs him the 


his « 
ii 


same story ? ulng W 


is ru o doubt about 


| 
honor male, about patriotism, about 


he fights like 
said of his son 
II. certain] 
head of his 
proved himself a good 
Idier | pug Marlbor- 
pecially distinguished 
her claimant to 
There 


James's courage, 


‘He 
George L., 


religi n 
man, 


in 


d 
d 


ha the 


father’s 
and | ne and 


ough. At Ouden: 


At Malpla 
lish th 


t + 


himself, 1 the « 


En 


was iwa 


| 
me won but little honor. 


ys a question about 
Neither then in Flander 


own ancient kingdom of Scotland, 


‘s, nor afterward in his 
did the luck- 
But dap- 
e George had a famous tough spirit of 
in. He called 
sword and pis- 
sin 
aken 
other 


were 


less Pretender show much resolution. 
per littl 
his own, and fought like a Troj 
out his brother of Prussia, with 
tol; and I wish, for the interest of ron 


general, that that famous duel could have 


incel 
The two sovereigns hated each 
their might; their 

pointed ; the place of me 
the duel was only prevented 


] lace. 


all ap- 


1 


ng represent- 


witl 


g was settled; 


an 

ations made to the two, of the European laugh- 

ter have be 
transaction. 

Whcnever we hear of dapper George at war, 

it is certain that | 

of 


which would caused by such a 


demeaned himself like a lit- 
At Dettingen his } 


] } 
valor, is I 
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LY 
m carrying 

Ing, dismnounting trom the I 
ravely: ‘* Now I know I 

nd placed himself at 

sword, brandishing it 
French army, and calling o 
»>come on, in bad English, 
imous pluck and spirit In 
ender was at Derby, and many 
ok pale, the king never lost h 
** Pooh! don’t talk to me 

uid, like a gallant little prince 


never for one moment allowed 


or h 
to be d hed. On publi 


is business, or his pleasu 


appeared in .he hat and coat 

mous day of Oudenarde; an 

ed, but kindly, at the odd old 

ery never goes out Of fash n. 
In private life tl howed himself 
thy descendant of h ther. In this respect 


i 
so much has been said about the first Ge 


manners, that we need not enter into a 

n of the son’s German harem. In 
married a princess remarkable for beauty, ‘the pleasantest 
cleverness, for learning, for good temper—one I ie Herveys, 
of the truest and fondest wives ever p } ‘ 
blessed with, and who loved him and was f l- sometimes, 
ful to him, and he, in his coarse fashion, loved and quite ¢ 
her to the last. It must be told to the honor of | 
Caroline of Anspach, that, at the time 
German prines s thought no more of char gu 
| igi 1an you of altering your cap, sh 
er 


up Protestantism for the otl 
10ugh an Archduke, afterward to be an 
zmperor, was offered to her for a bridegroom. 
ler Protestant relations in Berlin were angry at of seeing 
her rebellious spirit; it was they who tried to. gust monarch, thi ug 
convert her (it is droll to think that Frederick how, one night at the roya 


, Who had no religion at all, was known esses pulled a chair away from 


. 

pl 

mg time in England : Protestant Deloraine, who, in revenge, pul 
l nts set upon Car- from under him, so that his Ma 


oline a certain I : ; , a very skillful carpet. In whatever posture 


hero), and these good 
Jesuit, and famous r of he George, he is ludicrous somehoy 
routed the Jesuit; and sl f | Charles VI. ; ngen, where h ught so bra 
and she married > littie toral Prince at ird a ig 11S broken I 
Ilanover, whom she tende th love, and with lunging tl : 
every mann rifice, with artful kindness, In contemporary carica 
with tender flattery, h entire self-devotion, Hero of Culloden,” 
thenceforward until her nd. siderable fun, 

When George I. made l isit of 

r, his son was appointed regent ring the beck: 

yal absence. But this honor to quote from Walpol 

onferred on the Prince of Wal . : il rg or s hai ng volumes 
father fell out presently. On the 

iristening of his second son, val I ook . Nothing ca Db 
place, and the prince, shaking > fi I i é , " Fiddles sin 
Duke of Newcastle’s face, called him : 1e, ax-lig 4 dresses jo 
and provoked his august father. He and his. fir juipé .£ or arkle tl 
wife were turned out of St. James’s, and theit a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanit 
princely children taken from them, by order of ir : h which he leads us. Herve} 
the royal head of the family. Father and mo- the next great authority, is a darker 


ther wept piteously at parting from their little About him there is something frightful 


ones. ‘The young ones sent some cherries, with years since his heirs opened the lid of 


their love, to papa and mamma; the parents worth box; it was as if a Pompeii was « 
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clergymen, + 
vers she rejects, a 
ty’s sake, toshufite 

I might: ious inquiries of the publ ) 
, his great- | Majesty quitted this life ‘‘ in a heavenly 


of mind.” Whata life !—to what ends dev 
What a ' 
another pul} 
ust the qu ? She is not of our or- pit ?—I 
heir very position makes kings and queens deaths 
One inscrutable attacl hat ial: the lying eule 
has. ‘To that she aithful, able truths, the sickening flatteries, 
all trial, negle pain, ime. Save ated grief, : falsehoods and sycoph 
r husband, she r M res for reated be- a ed in the name of Heaven in our 
good enough to | h , an urches: these monstrous threnodies hav¢ 
even fond enough of @hem : it would cho} 
them all up into little pieces to please him. In queens, good, bad, wicked, licentious Th 


» sung from time immemorial over kings an 


her intercourse with all around her, she was per- State parson must bring out his common] laces 
fectly kind, gracious, and natu.al: but friends | his apparatus of rhetorical black-hangings Deal 
nay die, daughters may depart, she will be as_ king or live king, the clergym: nust flatter hin 


verfectly kind and gracious to the next set. If ‘e hi ¢ W ng, and wher 


} 
t 


he king wants her, she will smile upon him, be | dead, perform the obsequies ‘Sour most re 
h : “a 


she ever so sad: and walk with him, be she ever | ligious and gracious kit 
sO weary; an 1 laugh at his brutal jokes, be she I read that Lad) ar uth (my most relig 
in ever so much pain of body or heart. Caro- ious and gracious kit te) sold a bishoy 


line’s devotion to her husband prodigy to | ric to a clergyman for £5 a She betted hi 
read of. What charm had the >» man? | £5000 that he would not be made a bishop, and 
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Was he the only prelate 
up by such hands for 
As J peep into George il 


time consecra- 
s St. James's 
ee crowds of cassocks rustling 
stairs of the ladi 


t s of the Court : 
lip} ing 


purses into their laps ; 
king yawning under his canopy in 
Royal, as th before hi 

ise about ! 
and 


chaplain 
ursing 


[ness 
is preaching 
almost as loud ; 
clergyman—it 


** Night 


lendors of the 


wrote 
the s] i, 
and utter y burst 
out erving » defender of 
faith and dispenser of bishoprics would not 
listen to him! 
1 


the 
o wonder that the clergy were 
corrupt and indifferent his indifference 
n. 

tiplic ls 1 morals deg 

on the influence 

wonder that Whitfield cried out 


ness that Wesley quitt 


depended 


I lool h reverence « 
time. Which is the sublimer 
od John Wesley, surround 


by his congregation of miners at the pit’s mouth, 


pray on the hill-side. 
men at that 
spectac le—the 


those 


or the queen's chaplains mumb! 


ing through tl 

morning office in their ante-room, m 

ture of the great Venus, with the d 

into the adjoining chamber, where the 

dressing, talking scandal te Lord Hervey, or ut- 

tering sneers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling 

with the basin at her mistress’s side? I say I 

am scared as I look this 

this king, at these courtiers, at these 

at these bishops—at this flaunting vice and ley- 

Whereabouts in this Court is the 
Where is the pure person one may like ? 


air stifles 


round at 


ity. 


honest 
man ? 
The 


one with its sickly perfumes. 


There are some old-world follies and some ab- 


, 
surd ceremonials about our Court of the present 
day, which I lau; 


h at, but as an Englishman, 
contrasting it with the past, shall I not 
knowledge the change of to-day? As the mis- 
tress of St. James's passes me now I salute the 


sovereign, wise, moderate, exemplar 
the good mother; the vife; t 
plished lady; the enlightened friend of art ; the 
tender sympathizer in her people’s glories and 
SOTTOWS, 

Of all the Court of and Caroline I 
find no one but Lady Suffolk with whom it 
seems pleasant and kindly to hold converse. 
Even the misogynist Croker, who edited her let- 
ters, loves her, and has that regard for her with 
which her sweet graciousness seems to have in- 
almost all and who 
came near her. I have noted many little traits 
which go to prove the charms of her character 


v of life; 
! 


good le accom- 


George 


spired men some women 


(it is not merely because she is charming, but 
because she is characteristic, that I allude to 
her). She writes delightfully sober letters. Ad- 
dressing Mr. Gay at Tunbridge (he was, you 


a tine lady ! 
without beir 
an has com} lained of the 


rt. W had it } 


7 
aesire you Wilil 


l of 
ad « 


Peterborough rot 
Gay to help her in 
ters in reply 


charming 


»aiso c 


, and painted a portrait of 1 


been a delightful lady : 


priag 
good-hur 
melancl 


Envy 

Yes, 
When all the wor 1 h 
The woman's dé hear !" 
Even the 


loving her. 


women g 
The Duchegs of Queensb« rry bears 
testimony to her amial 


meurred in praising ar 


» qualities, and writes t 
her: ‘I tell you so and so, because you lov 
children, and to have children love you.” The 
beautiful, jolly Mary Bellenden, represented by 
contemporaries as ‘‘the most perfect creatur 
ever known,” writes very pleasantly to her ‘‘ deat 
Howard,” her 
whither Mary had retired after her marriag 
and when she gave up being a maid of honor 
‘* How do you do, Mrs. Howard ?” Mary breaks 
out. ‘* How do you do, Mrs. Howard? that is 


** dear Swiss,” from the country 





THE FOUR 


ust simper ¢ ] iv and catcl > ry rea fol » young n blemen, witl 
ncess’s apartment; from thence to) thei rs, th ke, went abroad and 
te they may; and after made the gra our; the home satirists jeered 
ll midnight, work, walk, or think which) at the Frenchifi and Italian ways whi 
y they pleas No lone house in Wales, with brought back ; ) ter number of J 
intain and rookery, is more contemplative n r lef 1¢ . The ly squire 
ian this Court. Miss Lepell walked with m« ad never I from home. 
or four hours by moonlight, and we met who did g t] is, to Harrogate, « 
eature of any quality but the king, who | Se: rough, or ith, or som. Old letters 
audience to the vice-chamberlain all alone ar es ar ‘pleasure. Gay writes 
1e garden wall.” to us about tl ddlers at Tunbridge ; of the la- 
y it was a merrier England 
than the island wh » inhabit. lves ; he $ met : g them by 
high and low amused themse ry 1 with tea ‘ usic ne of the youns 


more. I have calculated the manner tea 


} 
big ry 


i 
j I 


h statesmen and persons of condition pass 


wn 


their time—and what with drinking, and dining, is very particular in her desires. I have kn 


and supping, and cards, wonder how they got ne young ladies who, r they prayed, 
through their business at all. They played all would ask for some equipage or title, a husband 
sorts of games, which, with the exception of or matadores; but this lady, wh but seven- 
cricket and tennis, have quite gone out of our teen, and has £30,000 to her fortune, places all 
anners now. In the old prints of St. James’s her wishes on a pot of good ale. When her 
Park, you still see the marks along the walk, to friends, for the sake of her shape and complex- 
note the balls when the court played gt Mall. ion, would dissuade her from it, she answers, 
Fancy Birdeage Walk now so laid out, and Lord with the truest sincerity, that by the loss of 
John and Lord Palmerston knocking balls up shape and complexion she could only lose a hus- 
and down the avenue! Most of those jolly band, whereas ale is her 46 
sports belong to the past, and the good old Every country town had its assembly-room— 
games of England are only to be found in old mouldy old tenements, wh we may still see in 
novels, in old ballads, or the columns of dingy deserted inn-yards, in decayed provincial cities, 
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’ London hi 
Lm 


e times, 


re SOC) 


1 hist ry went and ba 1 and 
ge II. and his (Queen, Prine 


ourt, s¢ 


Geo! 

d his ¢ 

nin the early last century, but was 

seen Pum} Beau 

Nash presided, and his picture between the 
busts of Newton and Pope: 


Frederick iracter one 


ment 


irce a cn 
can 


m wt 


In that famous -room where 


-= 
h 


Wisd 
But | 
I should like t 
a spl n lid, embroidere a. 
red-heeled, impertinent Folly, 
I should like to 


ip Peterborough it 


» have s« 


make itself respected 
seen that noble old mad 
ictually had tl 


audacity to walk about 


hoots he 
] 


Bath in boots with his blue ribbon and stars, 


and. a cabbage und h arm, and a chicken in 


ad been cheapening for his 


Chesterfield came the 

and gambled for 1 grinned through 
Mary Wortley was there, young and 
beautiful; and.Mary Wortley, old, hideous, and 
snuffy. Miss Chudleigh came there, slipping 
away from one husband and on the look-out for 
another. “alp . many a day ther 
sickly, supercil lly dandified, and af- 
fected ; delightful sensi- 
bility ; st tender, gen 
if vou and I had 
wn Milsom Street 


his hand, which he 


dinner. re many a time, 
an 


his gout. 


with « llian ta 


; and, a me 
erous, and f d 

been alive then, ar 
—hush! shor 
an awful, long, 

flannels, passed 

looked out fi 
staring from 
terrible f 
whisper to one another, ** 
tk TI 
we walk : \ { 
and we meet our testy friend Toby 


] 


fierce ey 


inder a owdered wig, a 
) 


a terrible Ron and we 
There he is! There's 


re is Mr. Pitt!” As 


. 

l 
own, an nose 
1e great commoner! 


vVav, 


the arm of James Quin the actor, 


MAGAZINE 


Bulloc 


for Mr 


mM, 


universal 


** Gam become so 


"writes Seyn the author 


compan) 


have been « 
ls have kept us women f 


Wise old Johns 
learned to 7 


lal! 
had not l 
life,’ 
consolidates 


bed 


that 


cretted 


s very useful in he says; “i 


kindness and 
Hume 
We hi 


society 


never went to without 
ive 
transport of 


fiot® 
I 


been at a cardinal’s concert, where the floc 
fell in, and all the \signors were preci} 
into the eellar , the Noncont 
looked not unkindly on the practice 
think,” says one of them, ‘‘ that honest 


hink,’ 
Luther committed sin by playing at backg 


rmist 


ven 


in ¢ 


mon for ay hour or two after dinner, 
by unbending his mind, to promote digestic 
As forthe High Church parsons, they all plas 
bishops and all. On Twelfth-day the Court 1 
) play in state. ‘* This being Twelfth-day, 

Prince of Wales, and the Kni 


M esty 
of the Garter, Thistle, and B 


" the 
Comparions 
, 


ippeared in the collars of their respective or¢ 
ir M the Prince of Wales, and th 


11 1jesties, 


Mart 


} 
} 


] 
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i John Russell man 
at Marlborough 
£50,000 down, and 

£100,000 at e ith of the Duchess D 
of Ma ‘ ich, grandmotiic 
1} wry of the Queen’ 

a a 
e was a splendid ap- 
s’s Her Ma- 


a flow 


Fielding supposes 
in possession of L 
» hanged for loyalty—when, just as t 
| his neck, he says: ‘ My little g 
ind put an end to m 


ahead, tite, e008 


Macnamara, | dream | ulling oper my eyes, and telling 
| had just broug 
1 


en whom an old gr 


£40,” 
ing was dunned too. 
days, no dou \ splendid, but 
‘ourt life m been awfully 
‘] will not trouble you,” writes 
unt of 
to 14s. ; Pekoe, 18s., | our occupations at Hampton ( No mill- 


per pound.” horse ever went in a mo : track, or a 


as ce 


the assist- 


» week, and 


rreat magnii- more une hangin r circle: 


iday of tl ) ’ Sir W. Court- | ance of an almanac f 


at which more tha TSK watch for the hou yu may inform 


were present. A bullock w lligence but 


butt of wine and several tur r an le) ir very ul i within the 


were given to 


thaises, levées, 
At night the 
and backgammon, and 


or Lady Char- 


the populace 

Sir William delivered to his son, then of age 

Powdram C es 
** Charlesworth and Cox, two solici 


istle, and a great estate. 
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y, and sleeps a 
Amelia and 


m one 


Opiate 
the Princesses 
tham strolls fr reom 
like me 
] 


, ana 


disconte 


lornn 
the da 


I remem r 


were 

the caricature 

of Prince Leopold with 
The bride 

III.’s 


arly German duchess ; 


wife wa 
hat all princes were bi y ex 
sritish pr S. paid us b 
He thought no manners out of 
Sarah Marlborough once coming t 


Royal 


roaring roy: 


King George 
there were 
many. 
while her 
whi} of the 
* Ah!” savs George, 


“vou have 


the princess, 


Highness 
ing one ly 
who was 


no good manners 


> 


cause you are not properly brough 


are young He insisted that no English cooks 


ould roast, no English coachman could drive: 
he actually questioned the superi rity of our no- 
bility, our horses, and our roast beef! 

While he was away from his beloved Hanover, 
every thing remained there exactly as in the 
prince’s presence. There were 800 horses in the 
stables, there all th 


lains, court-marshals, 


was e apparatus of chamber- 


and equerries; and court 
assemblies were held every Saturday, where all 
the nobility of Hanover assembled at what I 
can’t but 


A large 


room, 


think a fine and touching cer¢ mony. 
arm-chair was placed it 


the 


the assembly- 
The no- 
bility advanced, and made a bow to the arm- 


and on it king's portrait. 
chair, and to the image which Nebuchadnezzar 
the king had set up; and spoke 
the august as they 
would have done had the King Churfiirst been 
resent himself. 

He was always going back to Hanover. In 
the year 1729 he went for two whole years, dur- 
ing which Caroline reigned for him in England, 
and he was not in the least missed by his British 
subjects. "35 


their 


mnoder 
unaer 


voices before picture, just 


He went again in and °36; and 
between the years 1740 and 1755 was no less 


went 
ncess 
hose husband and ma 


have left us 


of the scene 
At nig! 
three great 
After supp¢ 
not get h 
Hanover. 


vas served in the g: 
, and the king was ; 
dancing was resumed, and I a 
ome till five o’clock by full daylis ht t 
some days afterward we had in th 
opera-house at Hanover a great 
king appeared in a Turkish dress ; 
was ornamented with a 
diamonds; the L: 


sultana ; 


assembly. ‘TI 
his turl 
magnificent agraftie ¢ 
idy Yarmouth was dressed as 
nob beautiful than t 
poor ¢ 
per little Geo 
his red face and his white eyebrows a1 


was resting in her coflin, day 
with 

of age, is da a 
pretty dance with Madame Walmoden, and ca- 
pering about dressed up like a Turk! For twen- 
ty years more that little old Bajazet went on ir 
this Turkish fashion, until the fit 


hen he ordered the sid 


goggle-eves, at sixtv vears neing 


came whicl 
choked the old man, W 
of his coffin to be taken out, as well as that of 
poor Caroline’s, who had preceded him, so that 
his sinful old bones and ashes might mingle with 
those of the faithful creature. Oh. strutting 
Purkey-cock of Herrenhausen! Oh, naughty 


tl at Turkish paradise are 


ittle Mohammed, in wh 
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a sultana, 


in a Turkish dress wore an 


of diamonds, and was very 
Friends! 


ne—let us 


merry, Was 
he was your fathers’ king as well 


drop a respectful tear over his 


id of his wife that he never knew a wo- 


o was worthy to buckle her 
alone weeping before her por 
had dried his eyes, he w 

Imoden and talk of her. On 

r, 1760, he being then ir 

enth year of his ag 

ign, his page went to tak 
and behold! 

g was lying dead on the floor. 
hed Walmoden; but 

The sacred 

The king w 


king! sut, of 


nok 
ove 


* SC\V- 
e, and the thirty-fourth 
him his royal 


the most religious and 


Walmoden 


Maj 


t wake him. 


less corpse. 


» artless verses, in wl 


red the famous d 
1 you may cry or you may laugh, exactly as 
humor 


ul Suits : 


JOUN 


10 tainted a 


yin youth, man , Ol 
and Mr. P 


»p Porteus, s 
| ° 


sensual ; 


Bishe 


Rt 


SKIN 


I—THE ROOTS OF HONOR. 


MONG the delusions which at d 
thems 


A 


minds of large masses 0 


riods have possesst l 


{ 


human 


certainly th 


the 
haps the most curious 
ible—is the modern soi-disant science of po- 


cal economy, based on the idea that an ad- 


intageous code of social action may be determ- 
sspectively of the influence of social af- 


in the instances of alchemy, 
ry, witchcraft, and other such popular 
litical economy has a plausibl 
of it. +s The 
momist, ‘‘are accidental an 


but a 


yurse, as 


idea at 


} 
t 
t 


social affections,” says 
1 disturbing 
arice and the 
ements. Let 


inconstants, and, considering 


lements in human nature ; 


s of progress are constant ¢ 


the 


he human being merely as a covetous machine, 


& 
eliminate 


xamine by what laws of labor, purchase, and 
ile the greatest accumulative result in wealth 
Those laws once determined, it 
will be for each individual afterward to intro- 


duce as much of the disturbing affe 


s obtainable. 


‘tionate ele- 
rmine for him- 
self the result on the new conditions supposed.” 

This, would be a perfectly logical and success- 
ful method of analysis if the accidentals after- 
ward to be introduced were of the nature 
as the powers first examined. Supposing a body 


ment as he chooses, and to det 


same 


first 


un 
persistent conditi , and afterward introduce 


the causes of variation. | the disturbing el- 


ements in the social problem are no the same 


Ss the 


nature the es 
the 


operate, not 


constant ones; thev alter 


sence of under 


the 


moment they are 


creature xXamination 

added 3 

but chemically 

render 
We 


ments upon pure nitrogen, 


mathematically, introducing 
conditions which 
] 


all our previous know] 


learned 


have 


unavailable. made experi- 


and convinced 
ourselves that it is a very manageable gas ; 
behold! the 


deal with is 


thing which have practic: 


we 
its chloride nor t 
t iloride, é noment 


we touch it on our established principles, sends 

us and our apparatus through the ceiling. 
Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the 

if its terms are accepted 


I am simply uninterested in them, as I should 


con- 


chi 


isions of the scienc« n 
mnastics which as- 
sumed that men had no skeletons. It might be 
shown, on that supposition, that it would be ad- 
vantageous to roll the students up into pellets. 


be in those of a science of gy 


flatten them into cakes, or stretch them into ca- 
bles; and that when these 
the re mn of the 


ed with vari 


results were effected 
skeleton would be attend- 
onveniences to their constitu- 


insert 


us in 
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0-economic 


s procedur 


himself. 
It would be s« 


of which 





‘‘UNTO THIS LAST 


ent will produ 


Observe, I am he 


as an anomak 


the ordinary 


Ss estimate 
is no power of d wr the af- 
ns only become a true moti ower when 
ignore every other tive and condit j 

al economy. ‘Treat 
itl idea of turning 
yant, and you will get, ; 
gratitude, nor any value fi final- 


treat him kit 





W 


shower, we do not 
me who values 


a mile. 


ber of eandi lates for the oflice. 
that the labor necess iry to make 
physician would be gone throuc} 

} 


en 


ht 





NTO THIS LAST.” 





HARPER'S 


intarily condemn 


economy, 
Autolyé 
occupation 


need to eng 


whi 
more 


{ 


talking to men o1 
in true comm 


lighting, 


may l \ 

well as the pulpit; and trade its heroism 
well as w ir. 

May have—in the final 

( nly has not had ye ft, bec 


have alw Vs he nh 


Issue, 


per 
I 


Inisgzuid 


into other fields, not recognizing wl 


d Lys, perhay Ss, the most 


Important 
so that, while 


pers 


life in trying to teach the form of a 


many a zeaious 


ill lose a hhandred 


yunds it 


ice of one, 
he fact is, that peoy 


ly explained to them the true funct 


chant with respect to other people. 
like the reader to be ve rv clear abou 

Five 
} 


daily necessities of life, have hithe 


great intellectual profess 


three exist necessarliy in every 
The Soldier's profession 
The Pastor's, 
The cian’s, to kee; 
The Lawyet to « 
The Merchant's, to; 
And the duty of all these 


to fear it. 


men 
sion, to die for it. 

On due o« 

The Soldier, 
tle. 

The Physician, rather than leave 
plague. 

The rather than teach Fal 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance I 
tice. 


Pastor, 


Merchant—What is Ais 
leath ? 


“due occasion 


t is the main question for the merchant, as 


rallofus. For, truly, the man wh 


does not 


f 
know when to die, does not know how to live. 


Observe, the merchant’s function (or 
facturer’s, 


manu- 
for in the broad sense in which it is 


here used the word must be understood to in- 
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ll 
rement 
es 1n ¢ 


tl mmer 


v ofthe 


and put 


and responsibility 
ring a comme! 


together from h 


tone iumosphere isiness, 


the 
compelled in the course of it to associ 


character of the men with whom 


more immediate and pressing weight th: 


home influence, and will usually neutralize it 





good or evil; so that the only means 
hich the master has of doing justice to the men 
employed by him is to ask himself sternly whether 


1g with such subordinate as he would 


for 


is deal 

th his own son, if compelled by circumstances 
» such a position. 

frigate saw it 

t, or were by any chance obliged, to place 

( n the 

s he would then treat his son, he 


Supposing the captain of a 
wn son i position of a common sailor ; 
is bound al- 
treat every one of the men under him. 
upposing the master of a manufactory 

t right, or were by any chance obliged, to 
position of an ordinary 
as he would then treat his son, he is 
eat every one of his men. 
ective, true, or practicable 


place his own son in the 
workman ; 
bound always to tr 
Chis is the only et 
Rut 
| economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be 

loct 


which can be given on this point of politic- 


man to leave his ship in case of wreck, 


1 to share his last crust with the sailors in 


of famine, so the manufactur 
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Manthly Rerard 

UNITED STATES. 
HE approaching Presidential Election engrosses 
share of public interest, though the 
campaign has thus far been conducted with much 
less zeal and acrimony than have heretofore been 

Each of the four parties express great 
ultimate The 
the entire vote of the 


a large 


f succes Rep iblicans 

iintain that Free States, 
with the possible exception of California and Oregon, 
will be cast for Lincoln and Hamlin, insuring their 
choice by the Electoral colleges.—The Southern 
Democrats believe that the je South will vote 
for Breckinridge and Lane, together with enough of 
the Middle States to give them a majority, or at all 
events to prevent the choice of the Republican can- 
didates, and throw the election into the House of 
Representatives, in which they are sure that neither 
Lincoln or Bell can obtain a majority of the States ; 
and if Breckinridge is not chosen, the election will 


wh 


lve upon the Senate, in which case Lane is cer- 
tain to be elected. —The Union Party contend that, 
in several of the Northern States the opposition to 
the Republicans, and in several of the Southern 
States the opposition to the Democrats, will be con- 
centrated upon their candidates, who will carry 
enough voters to prevent an election by the popular 
and that the choice being thrown upon the 
House, Bell and Everett will receive the votes of a 
of the States.—The opponents of Douglas 


njority 
and Johnson, while conceding to them a very large 
popular vote, maintain that they will not have 
a majority in a single State; while their friends be- 
lieve that they will receive a majority of the elec- 
toral vote, made up from the We the Middle 
States, and the South.—The local elections which 
will be held in several of the Southern and Western 
States during the month of August will farnish some 
data by which these opinions may be estimated.— 
In the mean while there is little probability that any 
union between the sections of the Democratic party 
will be effected. The President, in a public speech, 
affirms that there is no regular Democratic nomina- 
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mercial crisis or distress, is bound to take the 
suffering of 
more of it for 
feel; as a fat 
or battle, sacrifice 


it with his men, and even to take 
himself than he allows his men to 
‘r would in a famine, shipwreck, 

himself for hi 


All which sounds very strange: the 


$s son. 

only real 
strangeness in the matter being, nevertheless, 
that it should so sound. For all this is true, 
and that not partially nor theoretically, but 
everlastingly and practically: all other doctrine 
political being false 


y 
than this respecting matters 
in premises, absurd in deduction, and impossible 
in practice, consistently with any progressive 
state of national life; all the life which we 
possess as a nation showing itself in the resolute 


now 


denial and scorn, by a few strong minds and 
faithful hearts, of the economic prince iples taught 
to our multitudes, which principles, so far as 
accepted, lead straight to national destruction. 
Respecting the modes and forms of destruction to 
which they lead, and, on the other hand, respect- 
ing the farther practical working of true polity, 


| I hope to reason further in a following paper. 


tion, and that therefore any member of the party 
may consistently vote for either Breckinridge or 
Douglas; but the whole influence of the Adminis- 
tration is thrown in favor of the former; while Mr. 
Douglas, who has been making an extensive tour 
through the Northern States, during which he has 
frequently spoken at length in favor of his doctrine 
of ‘* Non-Intervention,” maintains that the nomina 
tion of both Lincoln and Breckinridge, and the prin 
ciples upon which they are supported, are alike sec- 
tional, and hostile to the best interests of the coun- 
try and the perpetuity of the Union. 

The Great Eastern, while on exhibition at New 
York, was visited by large numbers of spectators ; 
her hull and machinery elicited universal admira- 
tion, but much disappointment was felt in respect 
to her equipment and general arrangements. An 
‘excursion” trip which was made to Cape May, 
when nearly two thousand passengers were carried, 
was so inefficiently managed, that for a second ex- 
cursion to the South only about two hundred pas- 
sengers could be secured. <A suit, the damages be- 
ing laid at €50,000, has been brought against thx 
vessel by American patentees, who claim that the 
combination of side-wheels and propeller, which 
constitutes her motive power, is an infringement of 
their rights.——The Prince of Wales, the heir-ap 
parent of the English throne, arrived at St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, on the 23d of July. In the British 
Provinces he has been received with great enthusi- 
asm. After traveling through the Provinces, he 
will visit the United Baron Renfrew. 
While at Washington, in pursuance of an invitation 
from Mr. Buchanan, which was accepted by the 
Queen of England, he will be the guest of the Pres- 
ident. 


States as 


EUROPE. 

The feeling that the general peace rests upon a 
very narrow basis is gaining ground. In 
Britain this feeling is evinced by unwonted activity 
in raising and training volunteer rifle companies. 
Still more significant is a speech by Lord Palmer- 


Great 
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n Parliament on the 24th of July, 
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from sailing ships to steam, 

I trust that ina 

y on such a footing 
ighboring Power as is 
istence as a nation. I 

state of things we have no 


necessarily ninished in 
rt time we shall establish 
superiority to that of any 

necessary for our ex- 

that in the present 

ght to rely for our security 
on the mere forbearance of a rival Power. Our interests 
are spread over the whole surface of the globe. Agents 
in every quarter are at all times liable, through an excess 
of zeal or a mistaken sense of duty, to lead the nations 
they represent into difficulties; and no one can answer 
from day to day that something may not happen in some 
part of the world that will lead to disagreeable communi- 
cations between different Powers. With the utmost de- 
sire that these matters may be amicably adjusted, yet, if 
intry is obviously greatly the strongest and an 
mury greatly the weakest, it is very difficult for ar 
arrangement to be made.” 


one 


er ce 


While admitting that the defense of London was 
the main ol ject to be secured Lord Palme rston ar- 
gued that the best means of securing this was to pro- 
vide for the security of the dock-yards. II 


tponed to th 
1in Parliament as 
Lord John 


h Minister at Wa 
matter before the Ameri 
Government, and that the President had directed 
the immediate recall of General Harney, and had 
dered that the affairs of San Juan should be pl 
on the footing which had been arranged by G 
Scott. 


ington, 


Of Italian affairs we can only note that th 
terprise of Garibaldi has been entirely successful 
Sicily. The Neapolitan troops have been wl 
withdrawn from the island; and at the latest « 

valdi was on the point of dispatching an ex] 
dition to the continent. 
rie EAST 

The civil war in Syria has assumed an aspect 
which les the 
Oitoman Empire. rion of Mount Lebanon, 
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Turkish dominion, contains 
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tobi qr wphic il Recollections, by the la 


Ar ’ ate C. R. | ance of Wordsworth, 
Lesiiz, R.A. Edited by Tom Taytor, Esq. (Pub 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) 
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‘ Rose was able 
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went out for a morning’s sport, he wore a great-coat 
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than common intimacy, representing him in a mor 
favorable light than that in which he was regarded 
Whatever } la 
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by most of his contemporaries. 
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cimen of “ science made easy” in its application 


manifestations of life is given by Mr. Lewes, and, 

the ‘infinitely small,” and discusses, with an | as we think, in quite as successful a manner as that 
tuous enthusiasm, the wonders of animal crea- | in which he relates the history of celebrated philoso- 
that are brought to light by the microscope, | phers and poets, and systems of thought of world 

ind which luxuriantly swarm in every ramification | wide renown. He is always a lively writer, gener- 
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fixed originality. he my the universe able to fulfill that 
translated into Plato's idealities or Kant’s specula- interests of humanity which the annals of mod- 
tions, embodied in Homer's symbols or Dante’s stat- | er ivilization so truthfully record. Again and 
1t satisfy its searching eye; but, | agai f { nt coral break- 
seeks to interpret these f i no earthly hand from the dark 
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again it has asserted the f 1 Whatever infirmities 
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human interests, in wh¢ 


to 
magnit ! 
cises the best of skill in adapting these idea N 
circums ‘es of the actual world, Anglo-Saxon 
mind has occupied just such an attitude as secured it 
the full advantages of disciplinary experience with 
out impairing the original vigor of its faculties. To 
this day the primal stock survives. The growth of 
centuries has merely perfected the germinal traits 
that belonged to the infancy of the race ; and under- 
neath all the luxury and refinements of the middk 
period of the nineteenth century, send it to Polar i 
or to India, send it to Mexico or California, and it 
will show the same hardihood, the same sinews of 
brass, the same unyielding endurance as once char 
zed it when dwelling in the rude huts of the 

forest or indulging its wild adventures on the sea. 

Nor, indeed, is this surprising. Anglo-Saxon 
mind is distinguished in nothing so much as an im- 
perial control over its own consciousness. Tha vasted str th and > new 


consciousness is not to be disturbed. It can not be ami » funds racter on which it n 


rms of life 
, can not be seduced from its permanent in- nd renew its energy. According] 

‘ ts and organic laws. The fact is that this ec 

sciousness, apprehending the exact import of it es any 1 of its blunders, 

mind, assured of the nature and extent of its capaci- the richer by means of prosperity. If it att 

ty, and never needing to measure itself by the stand- organize a speci nd of civilization, i 

ards of occasion and opportunity before it can de- mechanical structure 

termine its ability, is the precise counterpart of the nails, of glue and mortices—instead of a living 

external senses, and toward its objects is quite as! ina living body. Take the opposite of this, and \ 

definite as eye, ear, and touch. The more closely have Anglo-Saxon mind—a mind pre-eminent]; 

we study this peculiarity of Anglo-Saxon mind, the | tinguished by the breadth of its cor 
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more cl arly shall we perceive its vital bearing on hearty grasp of the fundamental principles of be li 


its activity and enterprise. A calm, firm, steady | and moral agency, and a complete satisfaction 
consciousness—one proof against th: stealthy intru- them; by a settled trustfulness in its instincts 
sion of doubts, and foreclosed to enfeebling fears— | to be shaken; by a reverence for its traditions tl 
one able to repose on its decisions, and, while free | dulls the edge of ridicule and deprives sarcasm of it 
from blind dogmatism, refuses to treat its deliberate | sting; and, lastly, by a religious spirit, that accepts 
judgments as questions forever open—this stern and | God’s revealed word as the only legitimate basis of 
adamantine consciousness is the substance itself of | civilization, and never quite loses sight, amidst its 
all great and noble mind. Where it is wanting hard materialism and sordid selfishness, of that stern 
there is really no certain ground-work for convic- , and inflexible judgment which this word pronoun 
tions. The brain is a mere tent in which whims, , on its thoughts and deeds. 

and caprices, and fluctuating opinions lodge at will, If the foregoing views are correct, as to the 

and depart. Such a form of mind never has the | ence that the natural constitution of the mi 

fibres of habit intertwined with bone and muscle, | erts over its opinions and acts, it would be reason 
never has an organic creed, never delights in insti- | ble for us to expect that, while Anglo-Saxon mi 
tutions, and consolidates itself for future ages. But hada predisposition toward certain modes of thought, 
the Anglo-Saxon race is not of this cast. Its tem- it would select, by the secret laws of affinity, some 
perament is not capricious and vacillating. Not, of these sentiments for special emphasis. In every 
until it gets a firm foot-hold on granite rocks is it | stage of genuine culture all truth must be, to some 
ready for action ; and all your fine sentiments about | extent, perceived. Reason, imagination, sensibili- 
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